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The final clearing up crime; Becker, in his own automobile, was 
The Rosenthal Murder , . 
end the System of .the Rosenthal not far from the scene at about the time the 
murder is yet to murdér was committed; a man who came 
come. But one thing is as clear now as it uptown with Becker in his car as far as 


ever can be—that Herman Rosenthal was 
killed by the “System.” His death was 
a by-product of that hideous. combination of 
vice and crime with politics and misgovern- 
ment which is probably the most powerful 
force in New York City. As one who has 
been in close touch with police conditions in 
New York has said to The Outlook : “* Rosen- 
thal’s death was as certain, as soon as he had 
done what he did, as that of any man stricken 
with a mortal disease. As soon as Rosenthal 
‘squealed ’ he had become infected with the 
disease which would inevitably take him off. 
And his killing was only a single example, 
clumsily and stupidly managed, of what is 
happening all the time. In the other cases, 
however, the work is done skillfully and 
adroitly, and publicity is avoided.”” Nearly a 
dozen men are already in custody, either 
charged with complicity in the crime itself or 
wanted as material witnesses. ‘The police 
have issued circulars calling for the arrest of 
the four men whom they charge with the 
actual commission of the crime. Witnesses, 
among them some of those who have already 
been arrested, are appearing before the Grand 
Jury. ‘The police, the District Attorney's 
othce, and a private firm of detectives, whose 
head is the famous William J. Burns, are 
working on the case. Meanwhile Lieuten- 
ant Becker is an honored (though humili- 
ated by transfer from the command of the 
“ strong arm’ squad to an obscure precinct 
in Harlem) officer of the police force. It 
was the accusation made by _ Rosenthal 
against Becker of having been a partner in 
his gambling-house which brought about 
the death of the gambler; Becker’s friend 
and associate ‘“ Jack’? Rose was the man 
who hired the automobile which carried the 
murderers to and from the scene of the 


Forty-third Street, when he left the car, 
went directly to the gambling-house which is 
said to have been the rendezvous of the mur- 
derers. And yet Becker has not even been 
suspended. ‘The detection and punishment 
of the actual perpetrators of the murder are 
important. No crime should go unpun- 
ished, though it must be confessed that many 
similar crimes committed in New York City 
have gone unpunished. But vastly more im- 
portant is the uncovering of the machinery 
of the, System. Vastly more important is it 
to find out to what extent vice and crime are 
protected by the police, to what extent police 
officers and other men either in the city gov- 
ernment or outside of it profit from that pro- 
tection. ‘The Commissioner of Police and 
the Mayor of the city have no duty so im- 
portant as that either of proving that there is 
no System, that vice is not protected, that no 
‘“men higher up” profit from an alliance be- 
tween vice and the police, or of smashing the 
System, ending the protection of vice, and 
bring not only the guilty police officers, but 
the ** men higher up ” to justice. If there is 
any official in the Police Department or any 
other department of the city, no matter how 
high his position or how honorable his office, 
who knows any facts that will throw light 
upon this assassination and this condition of 
lawlessness and is concealing those facts to 
shield himself or anybody else, he himself is 
one of the conspirators and is no better than 
the assassins. 
2) 

The Democratic — platform 
adopted at Baltimore makes 
the following declaration with 
regard to the United States navy : 

The party that has proclaimed and has always 
enforced the Monroe Doctrine and was spensor 


ful 
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for the new navy will continue faithfully to 

observe the Constitutional requirement to pro- 

vide and maintain an adequate and well-propor- 

tioned navy sufficient to defend American pol- 

icies, protect our citizens, and uphold the honor 

and dignity of the Nation. 

The Democrats in Congress, assembled in 

caucus, decided last week by a vote of seventy 

to sixty-two to oppose the building of any 

more battle-ships for the navy. ‘This vote 

makes it improbable that the country can 

obtain even one battle-ship from the present 

Congress, although the naval policy of the 

Government for several years has been to add 

two battle-ships annually to its fleet. It also 

destroys the proportional standard of the 

United States with regard to England, Ger- 

many, France, and Japan. ‘The New York 

* American,” which is supporting Governor 

Wilson, calls this action of the Democratic 

majority in Congress * a stupendous blunder,” 

asserts that * it will greatly weaken the party 

in the coming campaign,”’ and urges Governor 

Wilson to * mitigate the blunder in his speech 

of acceptance.” It is evident that there are two 

Democratic parties, one in favor of an “ ade- 

quate and well-proportioned navy,” to aid in 

maintaining the claims of the Monroe Doc- 

trine, the other in favor of leaving the coun- 

try defenseless if those claims are attacked 

by foreign nations. It must be said that all 

Democrats in the House do not support the 

action of the Democratic caucus, and it re- 

mains to be seen whether the parsimonious 
policy of inefficient economy or the patri- 
otic policy of adequate and efficient National 
protection really dominates the Democratic 
party. ‘lhe contrast between the platform 
at Baltimore and the action of the Democratic 
caucus in the House of Representatives em- 
phasizes the fact which lhe Outlook has here- 
tofore pointed out, and which the long strug- 
gle at Baltimore emphasized, that there are 
really two parties in the one party, and the 
Democratic voter can by no means tell which 
party he is voting for—at least he could not 
tell if he were to vote now. It is to be hoped 
in the interest of the National welfare that 
the summer campaign will, if possible, show 
which of these contending twins is the real 
Democratic organization. 

32) 

‘The first week in August will 
hear the * keynote ”’ of each of 
the party campaigns sounded 
by the party’s leader. President Taft will 
be notified of his nomination on August 1, 
and in his speech of acceptance will presu- 
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mably outline the issues upon which he pri 
poses to make his campaign for re-electio: 
On August 5 the Convention of the Nation: 
Progressive party will be held at Chicag« 
On Monday evening, if the tentative plan 
are carried out, the Convention will be ad 
dressed by Mr. Roosevelt. In his speec! 
he will set forth the principles upon which 
the new party should, in his judgment. b 
founded. On August 7 Governor Wilso: 
vill be notified of his nomination, and wi 
undoubtedly respond in a speech setting fort) 
the platform upon which he will seek elec- 
tion. The press reports indicate that all 
three of these speeches are in preparation 
but just what issues will be put forward in 
each of them as the most important remains 
to be seen. ‘The present activity in the cam 
paign is almost entirely in the ranks of the 
Progressives, for they still have their nomina 
tions for President and Vice-President to 
make, while the old parties have passed on 
to the next stage—that of preparing the cam- 
paign machinery. Conventions have alread) 
been held for the selection of delegates to the 
National Progressive Convention in many 
States. All of them have been marked by 
spontaneous enthusiasm, by high indignation 
at the action of the Chicago Convention, and 
by the assertion of advanced Progressive 
principles. Especially interesting were the 
Michigan and New Jersey conventions. Each 
of them determined that full National and 
State tickets under the Progressive name 
should be put in the field this fall, and each 
of them adopted a complete platform. Both 
platforms were made up of short, crisp state- 
ments, and in general they were substantiall) 
alike in what they declared for. By the skep- 
tical this similarity will possibly be taken to 
show that both documents came from one 
source; but those who are familiar with 
the facts know that nothing is further from 
the truth. The true explanation of the simi- 
larity lies in the fact that the Progressive 
movement is a real movement founded on 
certain definite principles, and that when 
Progressives get together they naturally give 
expression to those principles in their plat- 
forms. 
i] 

We reprint the New Jersey 
platform because it seems to 
us, with its shert pithy state- 
ments, admirable in form, because it is a com- 
prehensive (though perhaps not exhaustive) 
and excellent statement of the tenets of the 
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Progressive faith, and because it helps to 
show why there is a Progressive party—a 
comparison with the National platform of 
either of the old parties showing how impos- 
sible it is that this should have been the plat- 
iorm of either. It is probable that not all the 
planks in the New Jersey platform will be in 
the National platform adopted at Chicago, or 
at least not in the same form, and that other 
planks not in it may be included. But we 
have no doubt that the Chicago Progressive 
platform and the State Progressive platforms 
will make it clear that the Progressives of all 
parts of the country are traveling in the same 
direction. ‘The platform reads: 

We favor nomination of party candidates for 
President and Vice-President by direct pri- 
maries. 

The abolition of the Electoral College and the 
election of President and Vice-President by 
popular vote. 

Direct election of United States Senators. 

Simpler and easier methods whereby the 
people may amend the Constitution of this State 
and of the United States. 

The initiative, referendum, and recall. 

The submission to the people of an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, giving women 
the same right to vote as men. 

A National progressive income and inherit- 
ance tax. 

Government ownership and operation of ex- 
press, telegraph, and telephone service. 

A protective tariff limited to the difference in 
cost of production here and abroad and demand 
a downward revision of the present tariff. 
Where competition has been destroyed by 
monopoly and the tariff is used to exact unjust 
tribute from the people, it should be abolished. 

The solution of the trust problem by’ strict 
Governmental regulation and control through a 
commission and by the abolition of all special 
privilege. We favor forbidding by law the 
practice of selling below cost in certain areas 
tor the purpose of destroying competition, while 
maintaining higher prices inothers; refusing to 
sell to customers who trade with business rivals : 
making combinations to control prices, to limit 
output or to divide territory ; the monopoly of 
natural resources for the purpose of stifling 
competition. 

Revision of the patent laws, so that patents 
shall encourage American inventions, but shall 
no longer be a shelter for monopoly, and to that 
end we demand thatall future patents shall be 
open to public use on payment of a royalty to 
the patentee fixed by the Government. 

Laws providing for the Government owner- 
ship and operation of railways and all other 
public utilities in Alaska, and for the leasing of 
all Alaska coal, mineral, and timber lands, with 
a provision that non-user shall work a forfeiture 
of the lease. 

A law authorizing the Inter-State Commerce 


* Commission to fix railway freight and passen- 


ger rates and to make a valuation of all physical 
property of railways. 
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The establishment of a National bureau of 
public health. 

The principle of the merit system of appoint- 
ment to public office and the rigid enforcement 
and extension of the Civil Service laws now on 
the statute-books. 

We oppose the Aldrich financial scheme and 
favor unrestricted competition in banking. 


In The Outlook for June 22 we 
reported the measure popularly 
known as the Injunction Bill, 
which passed the House on May 4, and is 
now before the United States Senate. We 
have received a brief presented before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate on June 
11 by Mr. Walker D. Hines on behalf of a 
number of railway companies in opposition 
to this bill. It is not possible for us in 
a paragraph to give to our readers any sum- 
mary of the arguments presented by this 
brief, which comprises a pamphlet of forty- 
two pages, besides appendices, and which is 
itself a summary. We have examined Mr. 
Hines’s brief with some care, and we think 
that he is justified in asking that the Senate 
define with a little more particularity and 
somewhat more explicitly certain of the pro- 
hibitions contained in the bill. But it does 
not modify our judgment that the bill is 
essentially just and right, except perhaps in 
one important particular. We repeat here a 
little more fully what we said in the issue of 
June 22, that the labor legislation of the 
British House of Commons enacted in 1906 
furnishes a model well worthy the study 
both of our Federal and of our State legis- 
lators. ‘This bill, unlike the proposed Ameri- 
can legislation, defines not what acts the 
courts may enjoin. but what acts labor unions 
may lawfully perform. ‘They may not use 
violence or intimidation, or follow by their 
agents workers from place to place in a dis- 
orderly manner, or watch their houses or 
places of business for the purpose of inter- 
fering with them, or hide or injure their 
tools, or by a strike suddenly deprive ma- 
chinery of attendant service under circum- 
stances likely to endanger human life or 
expose valuable property to destruction. 
But they may peacefully persuade any per- 
son to work or abstain from working, and 
may peacefully induce others to leave the 
trade or employment in which they are en- 
gaged, and “an act done in pursuance of an 
agreement or combination shall, if done in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute, not be actionable, unless the act, if 
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done without any such agreement or com- 
bination, would be actionable.” In other 
words, the British law distinctly recognizes 
the right of workingmen to combine for the 
purpose of carrying on a trade dispute, and 
in that combination to do together whatever 
they could do lawfully as individuals if there 
were no trade dispute, and this includes 
peaceful picketing and a peaceful boycott ; 
but it excludes violence, intimidation, and 
any act or neglect willfully intended to injure 
persons or expose valuable property to seri- 
ous injury. And the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica is our authority for the statement 
that ‘* there has been no attempt in England 
to induce the courts to restrain bodies of 
work-people from striking by injunction, as 
has been frequently done in American strikes 
affecting inter-State commerce.” The enact- 
ment of legislation analogous to this legisla- 
tion of Great Britain would be of great service 
in defining the relative rights of workingmen 
and their employers, and so both in prevent- 
ing labor disputes and in making them, when 
they arise, free from violence and intimidation. 


A bill to spend eight million 
dollars a year on the militia 
of the several States has been 
favorably reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Critics of the bill declare that it 
gives to the President an undue power, be- 
cause it authorizes him to transfer the militia 
who have accepted sueh Federal payment 
into the regular army in time of war or when 
war is imminent, or in other great emergen- 
cies. But we note that the President’s power 
for sucha transfer is dependent upon the con- 
sent of Congress. In other words, all that the 
bill purposes to do is to give to the President 
and to Congress the right to call upon all the 
State militia which may have accepted Fed- 
eral payment by the act of Congress under 
the Constitutional power of the Congress to 
raise and support armies. Hitherto the 
difficulty which has confronted the country 
in making full use of its organized militia has 
been the fact that, no matter how well the 
militia was trained and disciplined and organ- 
ized, it could not, as militia, be used for any 
other purpose than to “ suppress insurrec- 
tion, repel invasion, or execute the laws of 
the United States.” ‘This would preclude 
the militia from being used for such foreign 
service as in Cuba or Mexico, for example ; 
that is to say, the militia, as at present con- 
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stituted, is unavailable as militia for certai 

contingencies that must probably confront th: 
country. If, however, the character of th 
militia is transformed into that of a body o 
Federal volunteers—as it can be by act o: 
Congress—then it becomes a part of the mili 
tary establishment which Congress has a Con 
stitutional right to maintain under its power to 
raise and support armies, and can be used an, 

where for any purpose. The critics of the bil! 
also instance a possible clash with the Stat 
authorities. What, they ask, would Massa 
chusetts do, facing another Lawrence sirike. 
with her militia employed elsewhere? ()! 
course no President and no Congress would, 
it is to be assumed, do anything to embar- 
rass a State in its own duty to maintain order 
within its boundaries. Perhaps the ultimate 
solution is to be found in the development of 
a State constabulary, like that of Pennsy|- 
vania, for doing police and strike duty, and 
the relegation of the militia more and more 
to the function of a National military organi- 
zation. Certainly, the bill as now reported 
would be a long step forward towards cre- 
ating a National citizens’ army, a _ reliable 
second line to the regular army. 


D ” We are rather glad that a 
emocratic . . . 
Petersson. Democratic committee of the 


House has recommended for 
adoption the extraordinary measure proposed 
for amending the Sherman Law and the 
Inter-State Commerce Act. For these bills 
carry out to their logical conclusion the theory 
that the way to deal with big business is \ 
make it criminal, and to punish as criminals 
those who carry it on. It will be well for the 
country if it can be made to understand the 
fundamental difference in principle between 
the Democratic theory, as it is interpreted by 
the Democratic platform and by this legisla 
tion proposed by a Democratic committee of 
the House, and the Progressive theory. as 1" 
has been interpreted by Mr. Roosevelt. and 
is interpreted by Dr. Van Hise, President of 
the University of Wisconsin, in an interview 
quoted in a paragraph below. ‘The so-called 
Stanley Bills provide that any corporation 
controlling thirty per cent of any commodity 
handled in inter-State commerce shall be 
deemed guilty of restraint of trade: that in 
every proceeding brought against a corpora- 
tion for an alleged restraint of trade the bur- 
den of proof shall be on the accused, not on 
the Government ; that the court shall have 
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authority to fix the selling price of any article 
if it appears that the corporation supplying 
that article has a monopoly ; that it shall be 
unlawful for any person or corporation en- 
gaged in mining or manufacturing products 
which are transported in inter-State or for- 
eign commerce to have any ownership directly 
or indirectly, by stock ownership or otherwise, 
in any railway or other line of transportation 
engaged in inter-State or foreign commerce. 
This measure appears to ‘The Outlook pecu- 
liarly preposterous and absolutely impossible 
of execution. It would make it impossible 
for any patentee to manufacture and sell the 
patented article, because he would necessa- 
rily control more than thirty per cent of the 
output. For the same reason it would put 
out of business all newspaper~and _ periodical 
publishers, because they control the entire 
output of their several commodities. It 
would make it necessary for the United States 
Government to establish an intolerable sys- 
tem of espionage in order to determine what 
percentage of output various concerns were 
manufacturing and selling. It would make it 
impossible for any one engaged in any min- 
ing or manufacturing business to own any 
railway or other transportation stock, and 
impossible for any person to buy stock in a 
railway company if he owns stock in a manu- 
facturing company, or to buy stock in a 
manufacturing company if he owns stock in 
a railway. Under the shallow pretense of 
promoting liberty it would establish the most 
intolerable paternalism, by dictating to every 
individual citizen what he might and what he 
might not own. And, finally, in order to 
establish and maintain this unprecedented 
interference with individual liberty, it would 
reverse a principle of Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence which is one of the foundations of 
human liberty, and presume that every man 
accused of violating the law is guilty until he 
has proved himself innocent. 

2) 

Charles R. Van Hise, 
President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 
is recognized among all students of economic 
conditions as an expert in economics and a 
Progressive in politics. We find in the New 
York “ American ” a reported interview with 
him which presents clearly, tersely, and effect- 
ively the view which we think all expert 
students of this subject who are unaffected 
by political prejudices, and all Progressives 
who believe that progress means going for- 
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ward to the future, not harking back to the 
past, will accept : 

The Stanley Bill seeks to restore the old 
competitive system. The sooner our politicians 
and lawthakers come to realize that the com- 
petitive system has broken down and that we 
must adjust our business activities to the 
changed conditions, the better it will be for the 
country and the world. 

Concentration, co-operation, and control have 
too strongly fastened themselves upon our en- 
tire industrial, financial, and economic life longer 
to be resisted. This may mean the trust, but 
what of it? Concentration and co-operation 
already are here. 

Control—Government control of prices—is 
coming fast. We can’t escape it. When the 
last stage of the new régime of what may be 
called “the Three C’s”—that is, control—shall 
have had its full play, nearly every economic ill 
from which we are now suffering will be cured. 
It is due to the Democratic party to add that 
the Stanley Bills, though they seem to us an 
honest attempt to carry out logically and con- 
sistently the method of dealing with trusts 
commended by the Democratic platform, are 
not accepted by all Democrats. ‘Thus Mr. 
Martin W. Littleton, of New York, whose 
ability entitles him to be more of a leader in 
the Democratic party than he is, sharply 
criticises this measure and the principle which 
it embodies. ‘* It preserves?’ he says, ** the 
chief fault of the Sherman Law, which is the 
policy of a belated attack after a concern 
has grown up, instead of providing means of 
prevention.”” And again: ** No government 
ever had roots so deep or standards so high 
as to be able to enforce compulsory compe- 
tition, any more than the mightiest man is able 
to make the right hand the earnest competi- 
tor of the left.” 

There are now in Congress 
two items of parcels post legis- 
lation. One is Senator Bourne’s 
bill to ** establish a parcel post system and to 
fix rates of postage on certain classes of 
mail.”’ ‘The other is in the form of a “ rider ”’ 
on the Postal Appropriation Bill (which has 
already passed the House). Senator Bourne 
hopes to have his complete bill substituted 
in the Senate for Section 3 of the Appropri- 
ation Bill, and thus to ride the “ rider,” as_ it 
were. His scheme is very different from 
that put forward by Judge Moon, of ‘Tennes- 
see, in the original rider, and by him rather 
capably detended. It is Judge Moon’s inten- 
tion simply to extend the present merchandise 
rate of one cent an ounce to include parcels 
up to eleven pounds in weight, but to modify 
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the rate per pound to twelve cents, thus pro- 
viding for a similar pound rate and limit for 
the use of our people in our mails that is given 
by us to twenty-three foreign countries under 
the International Postal Convention. . ‘The 
ounce rate law now in force is not repealed, 
so that one desiring to send a package of 
less weight through the mails can do so at 
the rate of one cent an ounce. Nor does 
this ‘‘ rider’? change or interfere with the 
existing third-class rate applying to printed 
matter and some forms of merchandise, 
now mailable at one cent for two ounces 
or fraction thereof. In addition the Moon 
proposition establishes a rural route parcels 
post, available only within the limits of each 
rural free delivery route unti! June 30, 1914, 
at five cents per pound, and one cent per 
pound for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof up to and including a total of eleven 
pounds. ‘This rate or service does not apply 
to city delivery, being for delivery on rural 
routes only. Senator Bourne’s plan, which 
has the approval of the Administration, but 
which does not continue to receive the ap- 
proval which at first greeted it, is based upon 
a system of “ units of area of thirty minutes 
square, identical with a quarter of the area 
formed by the intersecting parallels of lati- 
tude and meridians of longitude,” which 
“units of area shall be the basis of six postal 
zones ” including approximately radii of fifty, 
two hundred, five hundred, one thousand, 
and two thousand miles and beyond, “ from 
the center of any given unit of area.”’ ‘The 
rates applying to these zones begin with one 
for strictly local parcels within a city carrier 
office or a rural route at five cents for the 
first pound and one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof, up to the eleven- 
pound limit. For the fifty-mile radius the 
rate is six cents and two cents; for 200 
miles, seven cents and three cents; for 500 
miles. eight cents and four cents: for 1,000 
miles. eleven cents and seven cents: for 
2,000 miles, twelve cents and ten cents; and 
for distant points, including the Philippine 
Islands, the regular international rate of 
twelve cents per pound. Senator Bourne 
insists that these rates are based upon recent 
and exhaustive investigations and studies of 
postal costs, and that they are as liberal as is 
possible. He has provided a patented and 
copyrighted chart—the * Robinson chart ”— 
by means of which he expects to have rate 
determinations more quickly made upon 


mailable parcels than it is now practicable to 
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make them upon the complicated schedules 
and ratings of the express companies. It -is 
this very complication, a burden upon the 
people and the Post-Office officials out of all 
comparison to that existing in the early days 
of the American post, when there was also 
a distance charge, that suggests doubt as to 
the wisdom of Senator Bourne's proposition. 


But Senator Bourne’s 
bill does much more 
than formulate a plan 
for a parcels post. It doubles the rate on all 
that vast use of the mails for items included 
in the present third-class or printed-matter 
division and under four ounces in weight by 
business men;by philanthropic, educational, 
civic, and religious organizations. It would 
also, for instance, operate to make it cost 
more to mail a book weighing five ounces 
from New York to Chicago than if sent first- 
class. It is obvious that, despite his evidently 
sincere desire to score a real postal advance, 
Senator Bourne and his advisers are, in 
effect, attempting to put a hurdle in the 
path of easy mailing. He has urged in ex- 
tenuation of this doubling of the rate on 
small parcels of printed matter that figures 
of the Post-Office Department show that 
printed matter is carried at a loss of a trifle 
over a cent a pound, despite the fact that 
it brings a revenue of more than fourteen 
cents a pound. In the face of the show- 
ing of the same figures that the average 
weight of printed-matter items in the mails 
is less than two ounces each, he proposes 
to charge one cent an ounce up to four 
ounces, and beyond that weight to subject 
printed matter to the comparatively com- 
plicated and not-low average rates of his 
zones parcels post arrangement. It is not at 
all a matter for surprise that strong resent- 
ment is shown at this proposition to increase 
by one hundred per cent the cost of an im- 
portant use of the mails to the people because 
of an unconfirmed showing of a loss of about 
eight per cent. It seems most questionable 
to propose to charge the people at least 
twenty million dollars a year more to make 
up a deficiency only claimed to be two and a 
half millions. ‘The proposition has revived a 
plan formulated some five years ago by stu 
dents of postal progress for urging wpon Con 
gress the facilitation of the use of the mails 
by providing a pound rate for printed mat 
ter, so that the accidental overweight of a 
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pamphlet or catalogue, for instance, should 
not result in penalizing the citizen. The great 
saving of expense to the Government and 
its customers in the avoidance of the print- 
ing, storage, distribution, sale, accounting for, 
affixing, and canceling of tens of millions of 
postage stamps is obvious, and the proposi- 
tion seems both fair and meritorious. Mean- 
while, it is hoped that Congress will see the 
wisdom of not adding a heavy and un- 
warranted tax for the use of the mails in the 
passage, unamended, of Senator Bourne’s 
parcels post bill, either directly or in the 
vicious “rider” form. In addition to the 
question of an increase in the rates of post- 
age on certain classes of matter, the Bourne 
Bill raises the question of the wisdom of 
going back from the universal principle of 
the American postal system of one rate for 
all distances to the zone system. In the 
early days of our postal service the zone sys- 
tem was applied even in the case of letters, 
and the change to the present system was 
looked upon as an advance. ‘There is no 
question that we ought to have a parcels 
post in this country. Every argument ex- 
cept that of the interests of certain special 
businesses is in its favor. But we do not 
believe that so radical a departure as the 
introduction of the zone system provided for 
by Senator Bourne’s bill ought to be entered 
into without the most careful study and con- 
sideration. We are by no means convinced 
that the zone system is either necessary or 
desirable as an accompaniment to a parcels 
post. 


se 
Ce 


The daily papers 
announce that Mr. 
Samuel Gompers 
has been sentenced to imprisonment for one 
vear, Mr. Frank Morrison for six months, 
and Mr. John Mitchell for nine months, for 
contempt of court, growing out of the Bucks 
Stove & Range Company Case. An appeal 
has been taken and bail furnished, and, pend- 
ing this appeal, there is a stay of the sen- 
tence. In our issue of January 2, 1909, we 
reported fully the imposition of the sentence 
in the first instance by Judge Wright, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and expressed our opinion of that judgment 
in explicit terms. ‘The evidence that the de- 
fendants violated the injunction granted we 
characterized as “not convincing,” and the 
decision as in some important respects mani- 
festly unjust in principle, and in spirit wholly 
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unjudicial: ‘In the court-room, when the 
sentence was pronounced, the dignity of Jan- 
guage was all manifested by the supposed 
criminals, and the passion by the Judge.” 
The original sentence was reversed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the case was set down for a re-hearing. It 
is on this re-hearing by the same Judge that 
the sentence is now pronounced, from which 
a new appeal is taken. ‘The case has pub- 
lic importance in two aspects. The course 
of Mr. Justice Wright in this case does much 
to justify the contention of those who claim 
that altogether too much power is lodged in 
the hands of a single judge in injunction 
cases ; and there is also in the history of the 
case much to justify the opinion of the Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, ** that much of the injunc- 
tion order was nulland void because opposed 
to the Constitutional provision concerning the 
freedom of speech and of the press.” ‘The 
Outlook hopes that this case will be again 
carried up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and that from that Court the 
country as well as the defendants may get a 
final decision on the merits. 


The British Gov- 
ernment is carry- 
ing out without 
any serious setback the programme of legis- 
lation which had been drawn up for the 
present session of Parliament. On the divis- 
ions marking the different stages of the big 
Government measures the Government ma- 
jority of something over a hundred is regis- 
tered practically intact. The coalition of 
Liberals, Laborites, and Irish Nationalists 
continues to hold together under the able 
leadership of Mr. Asquith. But there are 
one or two flies in the ointment. In the 
first place, the Lloyd George Insurance Act 
came into operation two week ago, heralded 
by dark predictions of disaster. ‘The Act, 
it will be remembered, is a measure for in- 
suring workers against loss from illness 
and disability through the creation of a fund 
to which the workers themselves, their em- 
ployers, and the Government contribute in 
certain specified proportions. ‘The act ap- 
plies to thirteen million persons of all ages, 
sexes, and occupations. It is of necessity a 
highly complex measure, and therefore one 
which it will take time and patience to bring 
into smoothly running order. ‘The coming 
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strike of dock laborers at Liverpool, which, 
however, was quickly settled, by the burning 
of a copy of the act ‘* amid the acclamations of 
thousands ” (according to a press despatch), 
and in London, by an organization for pro- 
test among housewives who are loth to pay 
for the insurance of their domestic serv- 
ants, and by some vague threats of re- 
duction of wages by employers. But every 
measure of reform, especially one which 
involves the contribution of money by the 
individual, meets with protest at the start. 
And it is entirely possible that the intricate 
machinery provided by the act will need im- 
provement as time and experience reveal 
weak points. So that it would be a little 
rash to predict disaster for a measure with 
such an admirable purpose, and based upon 
principles which are accepted by all political 
parties, just because a couple of weeks’ trial 
of it still finds some who object to making 
the contributions required of them. A more 
serious difficulty liesin the fact that the doctors 
of the country, as represented by the British 
Medical Association, are unwilling to accept 
the rates of pay which the Government has 
offered for attending persons insured under 
the act. But there is still six months before 
any benefits will accrue to those who are 
insured, and it is probable that the doctors 
and the Government will have come to some 
working agreement during that time. Mean- 
while the question of the success of the 
Insurance Act cannot but be a matter of 
anxiety to Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and their colleagues; it is the second in 
their programme of great measures of social 
amelioration. ‘The Old Age Pension -\ct 
was the first, and there is probably no one in 
the United Kingdom who would now be so 
rash as to propose its repeal. But even a 
partial failure of the Insurance Act would be 
a serious blow to the prestige of the coalition 
leaders. 
2] 

The other flies 
in the Ministerial 
ointment are inci- 
dents of Parliamentary business. ‘The Gov- 
ernment had laid out for this session of 
Parliament a thumping programme, including 
three great measures—Home Rule, Welsh 
disestablishment, and reform of the franchise. 
Each of these bills has now been introduced 
into Parliament. ‘The solid Government 
majority is pushing each one along the pre- 
scribed course toward passage by the House 
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of Commons. The Opposition does nv 
seem to be making an effective fight agains: 
any of these measures. Curiously enoug)), 
the hostility to the Home Rule Bill seems | 
be much less than it would have been natur: 
to expect froni the history of the Home Ru 
controversy during Gladstone’s time. As the 
London “Times,” a confirmed Unionis: 
organ, plaintively remarks, “it has to be 
confessed that the country continues to show 
a discouraging lack of interest in the whole 
proceeding.” Indifference throughout the 
country forms a poor basis on which to build 
an effective opposition in Parliament. ‘The 
“Times,” however, goes on to point out 
where the real opposition to Home Rule lies : 
‘‘ Behind this . . . indifference there looms, 
as the Government are painfully aware, the 
grim figure of Ulster, expectant and deter- 
mined. . . . Home Rule cannot be imposed 
on the people of Ulster at the point of the 
bayonet, and certainly will not be accepted 
on any other terms.” This is a restate- 
ment of the dictum of Lord Randolph 
Churchill in an earlier Home Rule campaign : 
* Ulster will fight; and Ulster will be right!” 
But will Ulster fight? ‘There’s the question. 
It has been said that to the “ out-and-out ” 
Ulster Orangemen the idea of Roman Cath- 
olics having a full share (and, owing to their 
numbers, forming a majority) in an Irish 
Legislature has somewhat the same effect as 
would be produced if, in the Southern States 
of America, a proposal were made which 
would imply that one of the State Legislatures 
should be composed predominantly of colored 
people. It is, however, the belief of keen 
observers who have had unusual opportuni 
ties to know Ireland and the Irish that after 
the first inevitable *‘ ructions ”’ Home Rule will 
be the harbinger at last of a better under- 
standing between the north and the rest of 
Ireland; because, by coming in contact with 
their fellow-countrymen, the men of the north 
will gradually realize that the inhabitants of 
other parts of the country are not really 
an inferior race to be treated with scorn 
and distrust. Another point that should not 
be forgotten is that, when the measure tor 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church was 
before the British Parliament, the language 
used by its opponents was quite similar to 
that which is being uttered now against Home 
Rule. Thus a Conservative ex-Attorney- 
General for Ireland (the present Lord Rath- 
more) said at a public meeting in Dublin 
in 1869: “ We appeal to our brother Protes- 
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its in Great Britain to stand by us in this 
ast awful hour-of our fortunes. We call 
ipon them not to drive us again to physical 
resistance.”” Another prominent man, after- 
yards Recorder of Dublin, said, that ** a mill- 
ion and a half of Protestants were ready to 
oppose the measure at the expense of their 
blood, if necessary.” Ten years later the 
leading organ of the Conservatives of Ireland 
admitted that the Church of Ireland was 
“endowed with more vitality and energy 
than she ever possessed when she stood in 
the cold shadow of State patronage and pro- 
tection.” And there was no bloodshed. In 
any case, Ulster is not likely to have to make 
up its mind whether to fight or not this year 
or next. It is not probable that the House 
of Lords will accept the Home Rule Bill. 
The Government will then be obiiged to use 
the procedure provided by the Parliament 
Bill and put the measure through the Com- 
mons three times, a procedure which cannot 
take less than two years. 
a . 
British Political Progress: The pas! Reform 
Reform end Suffrage Bill which the 
Government has 
introduced, while in itself containing little 
that is revolutionary, has one point at which 
it is almost inevitable that political dynamite 
will be introduced into it. ‘The bill does 
three things: it extends the suffrage practi- 
cally to all adult males ; it simplifies the proc- 
ess of registration; and it abolishes plural 
voting and establishes the principle of ‘“ one 
man, one vote.” ‘Tne effect of the first 
provision will be mainly to enfranchise domes- 
tic servants and young men living with their 
parents ; of the second provision will be to 
enable many to vote who have in the past 
been disfranchised because of change of 
residence or of the difficulties of the regis- 
tration process ; of the third will be to abol- 
ish the system by which one man because of 
the ownership of property in various places 
has several votes. ‘The first two provisions 
will, it is estimated, add about 2,500,000 
1ew voters to the electorate; the third pro- 
vision will eliminate somewhat over half a 
million votes. ‘The net effect will be to en- 
large an electorate of eight millions to ten 
millions. ‘The bill also proposes to abolish 
the system of having the universities rep- 
resented in Parliament by members elected 
by the graduates. It is difficult to see how 
the Opposition can make any very success- 
ful attack upon the Reform Bill. The main 
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argument that is advanced against it is that 
the franchise should not be reformed unless 
the distribution of Parliamentary seats is 
reformed at the same time. ‘There is too 
wide a difference in the size of divisions, it is 
contended, when one member represents a 
constituency of 15,000 voters, while another 
represents a constituency of over 200,000 
voters. It is argued that the principle of 
**one vote, one value ”’ is at least as impor- 
tant as that of **one man, one vote.” The 
Government leaders, we understand, are not 
at all opposed to this principle: they merely 
realize that they cannot do everything at 
once, and believe that the reform of the 
franchise should precede _ redistribution. 
The point in the bill where political explosives 
in liberal quantities are certain to be intro- 
duced is where it restricts the franchise to 
adult males. An amendment extending the 
suffrage to women is sure to be introduced, 
and then, unless all signs fail, the fireworks 
will commence. ‘The cleavage in the parties 
on the question of suffrage is not vertical; it 
is horizontal. Even the Government is di- 
vided on the question. So that what may 
happen when the suffrage amendment comes 
up no one can predict. Meanwhile the Govy- 
ernment is made not a little anxious by signs 
of dissension between two parties to the 
coalition. At two by-elections both Liberals 
and Laborites have put up candidates, thus 
splitting the Progressive vote. If the coali- 
tion is to keep its solidarity, it must be served 
by better management than this. The hope 
of the Government lies in the fact that all 
parties to the coalition want the same things, 
and none of them has anything to hope from 
the Opposition. The coalition has able and 
adroit leadership. ‘The Opposition lacks not 
only a purpose, aside from that of opposition, 
but strong leadership. So the Government 
is probably safe until the 12th of August 
takes the legislators off to the more important 
task of shooting grouse. After the recess the 
fall session may bring almost anything. 


My 
One of the most efficient 
Th lar i , " 
a om 8 supporters of Governor 


Hughes in this State was 
State Senator Davenport, who is Professor 
of Law and Politics at Hamilton College. 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
and received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Columbia University in 
1905. He is a Republican in politics and 
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was elected to the State Senate as a Repub- 
lican. Professor Davenport is an excellent 
example of the scholar in politics, for he put 
his knowledge of political history and _politi- 
cal philosophy «into practical use as a sup- 
porter of the reforms advocated by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. In a_ recent speech at 
Utica, New York, he gave his reasons for 
supporting the third party movement as op- 
posed to President ‘Taft on the one hand 
and Governor Wilson on the other. We re- 
port them here not only because they coin- 
cide with our own position, but because they 
are entitled to special respect since they 
come from a man whois an expert both in 
theoretical and in practical politics. Senator 
Davenport began by saying that, “ the ad- 
ministration of Governor Hughes for a time 
gave hope and heart to all men of liberal 
political ideas.”” But he saw Governor 
Hughes gradually driven to the wall by the 
bosses “in spite of some splendid victorics 
which he won for the people.” The fight 
was so one-sided that Governor Hughes 
finally abandoned it because he could * no 
longer endure the thought of active political 
leadership and struggle.”’ Professor Daven- 
port explains why Governor Hughes was 
thus defeated by the knowledge derived from 
his own intimate experience of affairs at Al- 
bany. Boss Barnes and Boss Murphy, he 
says, were “never far apart in matters of 
importance to them and of importance to the 
influences behind them which grease the 
wheels of the two political machines of the 
State. ‘They may investigate one another 
and denounce one another, but when it comes 
to the things which they and the influences 
behind them really want, their henchmen in 
the Legislature will vote together to a man.”’ 
Professor Davenport defined the National 
Progressive party not as a third party but 
as a second party : 

The two existing parties, the Democratic and 
Republican, have become one Actually, 
we have one powerful party made up in all 
times of emergency of a twin-head of leader- 
ship with two tails, one composed of the Re- 
publican and one of the Democratic voters of 
the State. The organized Progressive move- 
ment in New York will be not a third party, 
but a second. 


Professor Davenport proceeded to say that 


he were a Progressive Democrat in the 
State of New York, he should take exactly 
the same ground. 


I know Woodrow Wilson and know him well. 
He was my able and beloved and honored in- 
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structor in politics and government during n 
junior and senior years in college. But if | 
sweeps into power he will carry “with him the 
Taggarts and the Sullivans and the Murphys, 
the Beardsleys and the Bradys and the Ryans, 
their Congressmen, their Governors, their Sta: 
legislators; their henchmen from one end of th 
Nation to the other. And Woodrow Wilson 
will go the way of Hughes and Cleveland 
They will bend him or break him and throw 
him aside as their platform pledges them to d 
at the end of his term, just as_he is gaining th 
experience which will make him valuable in the 
fight for the people. 
Professor Davenport believes that the only 
remedy for this condition in American poli- 
tics is the formation of a party which shall 
be free from allegiance to or dependence 
upon bosses, and shall make that political 
freedom the main object of its existence, as 
the Republican party in ’56 and ’60 made 
the cause of human freedom the basis of its 
organization. 
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“Tf you cannot reform a man 
by treating him like a man, it 
is pretty certain you cannot 
reform him by treating him like a dog.” ‘The 
prisoner- philosopher who published the above 
maxim in ** Good Words,” a monthly journ: il 
issued by inmates of the Federal prison at 
Atlanta, Georgia, struck the keynote of mod- 
ern American penology. For included in 
present-day manly treatment of prisoners in 
American prisons and reformatories are in- 
mate newspapers, orchestra, band, military 
drill, debating classes, and such varied privi- 
leges as baseball, vaudeville, special dict, 
freedom of conversation, positions of trust. 
and the like. European penologists, still 
regarding punishment, retribution, and de- 
terrence as leading purposes of imprisonment. 
look .askance at’ so-called ‘“ luxuries” and 
‘ pamperings ” in American prisons. On the 
other hand, whole-hearted and * practical ” 
American wardens, though often politically 
appointed, intuitively sense in many instances 
the protective and reformatory bases of im- 
prisonment, and give to their charges ever 
greater chances to earn restricted freedom 
within or without the walls. ** Good Words.” 
for instance, announces the existence of 

intramural baseball league of eight clubs 
composed entirely of prisoners. * During 
the two games on each Saturday the prison- 
ers are allowed the utmost freedom of move- 
ment (and voice). There has never been 
any disorderly conduct. That the ball 
games have done much to preserve discipline 
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cannot be denied, for now a prisoner who is 
‘eported and punished by being reduced in 
grade loses the opportunity to witness the 
games until, by three months of good beha- 
vior, he has regained the first grade.’”’ In 
short, privileges and deprivations are super- 
seding in our prisons coddling and flogging. 
Prisoners are learning to live, as they earn 
their freedom. A modern American penol- 
ogist has said that ‘“*we are gaining success- 
ful results in proportion as we deal with 
prisoners as normal beings. ‘Then those who 
do not respond must be treated as abnormal.” 
So the walls of the prison are falling. Pro- 
bation and parole lop off the two ends of the 
prison term. ‘The indeterminate sentence 
makes the inmate earn his way out. The 
prison farm is supplanting in part the prison 
factory. ‘Trustfulness and the honor system 
are acid tests to which the bulk of prisoners 
gladly respond. Discipline grows better 

prison vices decrease; health and strength 
return in the fields where prisoners labor with 
zeal and without guards. Good roads are 
built hundreds of miles from a prison by so- 
called ** bad” prisoners. Prison privileges 
must be earned, not given indiscriminately. 
Our American prison methods are passing 
through a transition stage. ‘The next decade 
will be perhaps the most important in our 
prison history, for it will seek to answer the 
question, ** How far can we humanize our 
prisoners without lessening our results ?”” So 
far, the so-called liberal treatment of prison- 
ers has more than justified itself. 

_ 
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It is reported, 
Have We Forgotten not officially, th 
the Titanic ? 


though 
at, despite 

reports of dangerous ice- 
bergs in the North Atlantic, some transatlan- 
tic steamships, disregarding the recommenda- 
tions of the Hydrographic Office, have re- 
sumed the northern lanes in use before the 
Titanic disaster. We hope that this report 
is not true. But it is further reported that 
two great steamships on their latest cross- 
ings were compelled to stop their engines to 
avoid icebergs. We recommend passengers 
going to Europe this summer to avoid any 
lines which, in disregard of forewarned peril 
from ice, take the routes where that peril 
exists. The excuse that passengers suffer 
from heat on the southern route is wholly 
inadequate to justify taking the risk of en- 
countering ice. ‘There are serious difficulties 
about the enforcement by law of definite 
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routes on steamship companies, for it is prob- 
ably true that flexibility in the selection of 
routes is at least desirable, if not necessary. 
But public opinion should enforce the policy 
of caution, and it will do so, provided the 
traveling public learn habitually to prefer the 
longer and safer route. If public opinion is 
ineffective, it may become necessary to secure 
the action of governments on both sides of 
the ocean, co-operating for this purpose ; for it 
ought not to be forgotten that much the 
larger majority of passengers on most of 
these steamship lines are emigrants who have 
not the knowledge, and, in many cases, not 
even the opportunity, to protect themselves 
by their choice of routes. 


33) 


In The Outlook of June 29 
we printed an appeal from 
R. G. Boville, the National 
Director of the Daily Vacation Bible School 
Association, for funds to establish a vacation 
school for colored children in New York City. 
The following letter has been received from 
Mr. Boville concerning that appeal! : 


Negro 
Vacation Schools 


Daily Vacation Bible School Association, 
4) Bible House, New York, July 19, 1912. 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 
We desire to acknowledge, through the cour- 
tesy of The Outlook, the. following contribu- 
tions that have been sent for the support of a 
vacation school for the colored children of 
Harlem: 
Mrs. J. H.L. 
Dr. E. P. i. 
Mrs. R. J. T 


, Morristown, New Jersey........$ 5 
_ Noriolk, PD idiivarenceseps 10 
, New York City 
Mr. F. R., Garrison Hall, Boston.. 
BD, &. Glendale, California 
Mr. F. A. C., North Easton, 
It will be of interest to these and other 
friends to know that a school has been opened 
in the A. M. E. Zion Church, 138th Street and 
Lenox Avenue, a new building, the free use of 
which was promptly granted by the trustees. 
One hundred and thirty-two children have been 
enrolled, and a staff of four teachers engaged, 
who are virtually giving volunteer service for 
half time. The spirit of the school is excellent. 
One hundred and fifty dollars is still needed 
to cover actual expenses. 
Very sincerely, 


Massachusetts.... 


R. G. BoviLue, 
National Director. 
It will be noticed that only one of these con- 
tributions comes from New York City. We 
have already pointed out the great need for 
these vacation schools among the colored 
children of New York. Most of the agencies 
now working for the betterment of children 
in this city reach only the children of white 
parents. We hope Mr. Boville’s letter wilt 
attract the attention and interest of enough 
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New Yorkers, on whose shoulders the re- 
sponsibility for solving this problem really 
rests, to assure the success of this commend- 
able undertaking. 
(32 

After years of intermittent 
avitation, New York’s push-cart 
problem seems in a fair way 
toward solution. [or the last fifteen years 
or more the city has wrestled spasmodically 
and vainly with this question. Nearly every 
mayor during that time has pigeonholed in- 
vestigations on the subject, after which the 
harassed peddlers went on their precarious 
way once more, driven from pillar to post, 
the subject of petty persecutions on the part 
of the small boys and the drivers of wagons, 
and a prey to grafting politicians and police- 
men. At least one cause of these numer- 
ous failures to settle the question seems to 
be that the economic reason for the being of 
the push-cart has not been recognized. Its 
evils only have been taken into considera- 
tion, and they are manifest enough. The 
push-cart adds greatly to the congestion of 
already congested streets. It fills them with 
putrid vegetable matter and contaminates the 
atmosphere. It encroaches on the scanty 
play space of the children and greatly in- 
creases the fire dangers in regions where it 
congregates. Yet vast numbers of people 
are dependent on it for their food supply. 
‘The prices of push-cart produce are ordinarily 
much lower than those of similar goods in 
shops, and we have the testimony of the 
State Food. Investigating Commission that 
this produce is of good quality. Freshness 
is insured by the fact that most of the ped- 
dlers, except when they are under the padrone 
system—another push-cart evil—have little or 
no place in which to store their goods, and have 
to buy in quantities that can be sold off immedi- 
ately. ‘To cut off this supply of wholesome and 
comparatively cheap food would inflict cruel 
hardship on great numbers of people—to 
say nothing of the peddlers themselves, who 
would thus be thrown out of employment. 
It would also be an extremely difficult, if not 
an impossible, thing to do, as the failure of 
the license law shows. Under the present 
charter push-cart men are required to take 
out licenses, and, in order to prevent undue 
congestion of traffic, the number of licenses 
which may be issued has been limited to four 
thousand. Yet between fourteen and fifteen 
thousand of these men are doing business in 
the city. ‘en thousand, as estimated by 
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Francis V. S. Oliver, former Chief of the 
Bureau of Licenses, are without licenses ; 
others are using old ones. Occasional raids 
by the police on these unlicensed peddlers 
have no effect in reducing their number, but 
do serve to engender in the hearts of the 
immigrant class, which carries on and patro- 
nizes this business, a fierce resentment against 
the law. Equally futile has been the attempt 
to prevent the push-carts from remaining 
more than ten minutes in one place, and it is 
difficult to see what end would be attained 
by the enforcement of this law, which has 
become so much of a dead letter that whole 
streets have been appropriated as push-cart 
markets. The simple fact is that there is a 
demand for the push-carts, and any attempt 
at regulation which does not take this circum 
stance into consideration is foredoomed to 
failure. 
52) 

The present plan now unde: 
consideration by a push-cart 
committee of the Board of 
Aldermen is to establish push-cart markets in 
vacant spaces owned by the city whenever such 
exist in suitable localities, as in most cases the, 
do, and to acquire them when they do not. 
Here the dealers would be under control, ani 
sanitary laws could be enforced as they cannot 
be now, while a rental of ten dollars a mont) 
for stands would more than pay for the 
cost of upkeep. ‘This plan is backed by thx 
University Settlement, the United Hebrew 
Charities, and the Housewives’ League. It 
has the approval of the Mayor, of the Super- 
intendent of Markets, and other public offi- 
cials, as well as of the push-cart men them- 
selves. Weary of graft and _ persecution, 
they have begged for the opportunity to pay 
a fair rental for’ fixed stands. ‘They are 
also willing to secure any kind of sanitary 
cart or stand, with refrigerator attachment, 
that may be approved by the authorities. 
Even the shopkeepers, who might be ex- 
pected to object to any attempt to regularize 
the competition of the push-cart, have not 
done so to any extent as yet. Dealers in 
the immediate neighborhood of the proposed 
markets welcome the move, as they say it 
will bring trade to them. It is only those on 
the outskirts of such areas who fear the loss 
of trade, and even they are inclined to take 
a philosophical view of the matter, inasmuch 
as a permanent market may prove a lesser 
evil than a perambulatory cart, which cannot 
be prevented from doing business directly in 
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front of a store. Altogether the plan seems 
to be as satisfactory to many divergent inter- 
ests as could be expected of anything human. 
It will cost the city nothing; there is no 
reason why it should not be put into opera- 
tion to-morrow ; and incidentally it will solve 
another problem. ‘The push-cart men estab- 
lished in these markets will be no longer 
peddlers but marketmen, and the housewives 
will have the markets for which they have 
been calling so loudly. Probably the most 
serious opposition to the plan will come from 
some of the padrones who have considerable 
political influence. 
3 

In the State of Okla- 

homa defective, delin- 

quent, and dependent 
persons may find a champion of their legal 
rights in the Public Defender, a public official 
whose duties were defined in a bill enacted 
into law at the last session of the Staie Leg- 
islature. The State Defender is appointed 
by the State Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections, and the incumbent at this time 
is Dr. J. H. Stolper, general attorney to the 
official from whom he received his commis- 
sion. No other State, it is believed, has 
such a public official. Though experimental, 
the work of the Public Defender in Okla- 
homa is giving relief and protection to a 
large-number of persons whose misfortunes 
and poverty expose them helplessly to the 
greed and rapacity of evil characters. By 
request, or upon his own volition, should he 
see incompetent or penniless persons exposed 
to the danger of losing their liberty or their 
legal rights to property, the Public Defender 
appears, without cost, in their behalf and 
prosecutes to the highest courts, if necessary, 
their claims. In Oklahoma there are many 
minor and orphaned children, mostly Indians, 
possessed of land and moneys received as 
their per capita share of their tribal estate. 
These children have long been the prey of 
unscrupulous white men who have employed 
every artifice and species of rascality to rob 
them of their property. Frequently it has 
happened that corrupt judges have appointed 
designing confederates as guardians of such 
children for the sole purpose of robbing 
them. Pitiful tales are told of the abuse and 
neglect of their wards by these grafters. 
Many times little orphan boys and girls with 
enough property to provide education and 
comfortable maintenance, if properly admin- 
istered, have been found in the utmost 
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squalor, abandoned by their guardians, and 
their property dissipated. For such the 
Public Defender is a shepherd. For months 
Dr. Stolper has visited the remote communi- 
ties of this State in search of these mother- 
less and fatherless waifs. ‘The United States 
Government has authorized its agents to co- 
operate with Dr. Stolper in this humane and 
commendable work. He has brought hun- 
dreds of suits in which judges of courts, 
guardians, and private individuals were made 
to right the wrongs they had committed by 
restoring the stolen property. A recent ex- 
ample will make plain the work of the Public 
Defender. He learned that by connivance 
a lawyer had procured the appointment of an 
ignorant man as the guardian of three Indian 
orphan children. From this guardian the 
lawyer bought the land of these children for 
$1,000, which he offset with a claim for a 
like amount as legal services. Shortly after- 
ward this land was sold for State purposes 
for $4,000. The Public Defender entered 
the courts and forced the cancellation of all 
deeds and the restoration of the land to 
the three children. In the successful hand- 
ling of about eight -hundred cases by the 
Public Defender it was found that the aver- 
age cost of each case to the State was slightly 
more than $3. Private attorneys would have 
charged a fee of from $25 to $100 in each 
case. The Public Defender does not restrict 
his activities to the protection of children. 
In a county in western Oklahoma a son 
lately was successful in having his mother 
committed to an asylum for insane persons. 
The mother, in her distress, appealed to the 
Public Defender, who obtained a writ of 
habeas corpus, and at the hearing the sanity 
of the mother was conclusively shown. She 
had property valued at $30,000, which was 
restored to her. 

2) 

A number of remarka- 
ble finds in Egypt during 
last year by Professor 
Petrie and his associates were on exhibition 
in England in July, some of them more 
ancient than any of their sort yet discovered. 
Remains of wooden buildings indicate that 
timber was once more abundant in the river 
valley than had been supposed. A coffin with 
the bottom made from a plank with marks 
of the house-builder’s tool upon it is referred 
to King Menes’s time, about 4000 B.c. 
Wooden bedsteads of that time and their 
carved feet and mattings testify of a pre- 
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historic civilization. Some of these, too short 
for lying at full length, are evidently such as 
Jacob had thousands of years later, when he 
‘gathered up his feet into his bed ”’ to die. 
A curiously modern convenience, a thousand 
years older than the oldest pyramid, is a sort 
of foot-rest—a wooden block topped with a 
bar carved into the shape of a sole to place 
the foot on while fastening the sandal. A 
relic of the fifth dynasty, fifty-five centuries 
old, is a full roll of linen dowlas, sixty inches 
wide, in such good condition as to compare 
well with like stuff of recent manufacture. 
Another unrivaled spécimen is the oldest 
image of a god yet found—a statue of the 
crocodile god, Sebek, recovered from the 
celebrated Labyrinth. Among others are 
alabaster vases and bowls of great antiquity, 
elegant in design and finish. Of later date 
are memorials of the time of the Hebrew 
bondage and exodus. One of these, which 
represents “ the keeper of the palace and the 
granaries” in the discharge of his office, 
recalls the story of Joseph’s functions. Singu- 
larly like us was he who inscribed on a vase 
of somewhat later date than King Solomon 
his greeting and prayer for the divine bless- 
ing on the new year. These less ancient 
finds were obtained at Heliopolis, the Biblical 
On, the home of Joseph’s wife, ‘ Asenath, 
daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On.” 
About the time of Moses, who was famed 
for “all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” the 
service of On’s great temple employed nearly 
thirteen thousand persons. It seems to have 
been the seat of an influential theological 
school, and produced much religious litera- 
ture. In later times Greek sages resorted 
hither for instruction—Thales, Solon, Piato. 
The excavations thus far made here are 
mostly preliminary to the important work of 
uncovering the foundations of the temple. 


2] 
In November, 1906, a 
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number of public-spirited 

Social Settlement | hase Estee z ries a “ 
em and philanthropic Russians 


organized a society for the 
purpose of carrying on social settlement work 
among the poor in one of the most crowded 
and neglected parts of Moscow. Their applica- 
tion for a charter was approved by the govern- 
mental authorities, the society was duly regis- 
tered under the name * The Settlement ” (the 
English word being used), and in December, 
1906, a little corps of teachers opened a Settle- 
ment House and began work. Their efforts to 
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improve the condition and educate the ch- 
dren of the poor were successful from the 
very first; and in course of time the fied 
of their beneficent activity widened until it 
included nurseries, schools, libraries, play- 
grounds, children’s gardens, lectures, excwir- 
sions, and uplifting agencies of all sorts. A 
developing enterprise of this kind, however, 
could not fail to attract the attention of the 
reactionists and the secret police ; and when 
the repressive campaign against private soci- 
eties began, somebody reported to the Gra- 
donachainik (Prefect) of Moscow that thie 
Settlement was “ exerting an injurious influ- 
ence.” He thereupon appointed a special 
commission of bureaucratic officials to inves- 
tigate it. The commission did not visit the 
Settlement nor call upon its managers for 
information, but, upon the basis of secret 
inquiries, made to the Prefect the following 
report : 

The commission, in its investigation of the 

method of teaching children in the Settlement, 
does not find that such method is influenced by 
any political party or any religious denomina- 
tion. There is no doubt, however, that the ob- 
jects of the Settlement are to train children 
from their earliest years to be completely inde- 
pendent of authority; to make them see the 
necessity of living a new life, not practicable 
outside the Settlement walls; and, in short, to 
convince them of the necessity of changing the 
social structure that now exists. These con- 
clusions are sufficiently supported by a brochure 
which the Settlement has recently published, 
under the title “ The Children of To-Day Are 
the Laborers of the Future.” 
Upon this report of the special commission, 
the Governor-General of Moscow directed the 
Prefect to lay the matter before the Council 
for the Regulation of Societies and ask the 
judgment of the latter with regard to the ex- 
pediency of suppressing the Settlement alto- 
gether. After taking into consideration the 
report of the special commission and _ the 
statement of the Governor-General, the Coun- 
cil decided to close the Settlement and put a 
stop to all of its varied activities. 


The managers of the Settie- 
ment thereupon appealed to 
the Russian Supreme Court, 
and asked it to overrule the decision of the 
Council, on the ground that it was based upon 
erroneous information. The appellants as- 
serted that the special commission did not visit 
the Settlement ; that its investigation was not 
only superficial but secret ; and that it did not 
give a hearing either to the managers of the 
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¢-tilement or to the incorporators of the 
They declared, moreover, that the 
special commission wholly misrepresented the 
aims of the Settlement and the tendency of 
its work. Its managers were not politicians, 
nor propagandists, and their methods of 
instruction did not tend to undermine author- 
ity or change, in a political sense, the existing 
structure of society. Their objects were 
merely to educate the children of the poor, 
and to improve their condition by adopting 
and putting into practice the methods of the 
best teachers in western Europe and the 
United States. When the case came to a 
hearing, the Supreme Court asked the Minis- 
ter of the Interior and the Minister of Public 
Instruction for an expression of opinion as to 
the merits of the appellants’ contention, and 
when both of these high officials sustained 
the conclusions of the special commission, the 
Court approved the action of the Council for 
the Regulation of Societies and dismissed the 
appeal. This decision of the highest tribunal 
in the land has just been sent to the Prefect 
of Moscow, and, of course, it puts an end to 
all settlement work in Russia that is carried 
on by Liberals. ‘The Governor-General of 
Moscow, the Prefect, the Council for the 
Regulation of Societies, the Minister of the 
Interior, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and the Supreme Court would probably have 
no objection to a settlement managed by the 
leaders of the Black Hundreds ; but the latter 
do not favor such means of ameliorating social 
conditions as schools, libraries, lectures, chil- 
dren’s gardens, and holiday excursions. ‘They 
rely rather upon imprisonment, exile, the 
whip, and the gallows. One can hardly help 
wondering how Russian governors, prefects, 
Ministers, and judges retain a spark of self- 
respect when they realize that they have not 
courage enough to permit the existence of a 
single social settlement in the slums of a sin- 
gle city. The risk involved would not seem 
to be appalling, but, as the Russian peasants 
proverbially say, “‘ Fear has big eyes.” 


SOK iety. 


The Senate of the 
United States has 
passed the follow- 
ing resolution, all the Democrats voting for it, 
and twenty-three Republican Senators voting 
against It. 


Has the President a Right 
to be Influential ? 


Resolved, That any attempt on the part of a 
President of the United States to exercise the 
powers and influence of his great office for the 
purpose of controlling the vote of any Senator 
on a question involving a right to a seat in the 
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Senate or any other matter within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Senate would violate the 
spirit if not the letter of the Constitution and 
invade the right of the Senate. 

The object of this resolution is evident. It 
is to rebuke directly Mr. ‘Taft, and indirectly 
Mr. Roosevelt, for their condemnation of 
Senator Lorimer. ‘The Outlook absolutely 
and totally dissents from this resolution. 
We agree with what Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
has said in his volume on * Constitutional 
Government in the United States:’’ “ The 
personal force of the President is perfectly 
Constitutional to any extent to which he 
chooses to exercise it, and it is by the clear 
logic of our Constitution that he has become 
alike the leader of his party and the leader 
of a Nation.””’ ‘The President has no right 
to attempt to control the vote of any Sena- 
tor on any subject by the giving or with- 
holding of patronage. He has not only a 
right, but a duty, to exercise upon the Senate 
all the moral influence which he can by argu- 
ment and persuasion on any subject which is 
before them and which he deems of sufficient 
importance to justify his action. ‘There is 
only one exception to this principle that we 
can think of : he ought not to exert any in- 
fluence on the Senate when it is sitting as a 
court in the trial of an impeachment, but this 
is because it is then sitting, not, as a Senate, 
but as a court. ‘The President represents 
the entire Nation. ‘The several Senators 
represent their several States. It is of the 
utmost importance that in such a case as 
that of Mr. Lorimer, for example, the collect- 
ive voice of the Nation should be heard by 
the Senate, and there is no one person so 
well able to utter that voice as the President 
of the United States. 

8 


The sessions of the 
International Confer- 
ence on Wireless Telegraphy have now closed. 
Important conclusions of the Conference are 
that, in view of the risk of distress calls being 
unheard by first-class ships, a permanent watch 
is to be required, that at least two fully quali- 
fied wireless operators must be carried, and 
that they must listen for distress calls during 
ten minutes of every hour. Shore stations must 
suspend work and listen at the end of each 
quarter of an hour. Hereafter a ship in 
distress will be in control of the wireless work- 
ings of all stations in its vicinity. As to the 
classification of wireless messages. they are 
henceforth to be known as commercial, gov- 
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ernmental, military, naval, and so forth, and 
weather observations are to have the right of 
way over commercial messages ; thus officers 
of all crafts within the magnetic radius will be 
informed of weather conditions which they are 
likely.to encounter. This, together with the 
distress call regulations, puts the wireless 
system more than ever in the foremost rank 
as a means of greater safety in ocean travel. 
2 
SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 

We publish elsewhere in this issue some 
letters received on the subject of woman 
suffrage. Without answering specifically the 
arguments there presented and the questions 
there asked, we restate The Outlook’s funda- 
mental position on this subject. 

1. Suffrage is not a natural right. It is 
not like the right, which every one possesses, 
to have his person and his property pro- 
tected. ‘The child in the cradle has a right 
to have his person and his property pro- 
tected. The immigrant just landed has a 
right to have his person and his property 
protected. But when, if at all, the growing 
child shall vote; when, if at all, the newly 
arrived immigrant shall vote, is to be deter- 
mined by the community to which he be- 
It is a question to be determined by 
the commurfity solely by a consideration of 
its effect upon the public welfare. 

2. It is not the duty of women to take 

part in government. ‘The prime function of 
government is to protect persons and prop- 
erty. Women have hitherto been exempted 
from the duty of protecting persons and 
property. ‘hey have a right still to claim 
that exemption. ‘The great majority of them 
do claim that exemption. ‘The fact that the 
rights of persons and property have been 
enormously increased by our complex civiliza- 
tion ; that they include, for example, the right 
to education, to sanitary protection, and the 
like, does not make it the duty of women to 
assume this burden from which in the past 
they have been exempt. 
3, This burden cannot be put upon fart 
of the women without putting it upon a// the 
women. If the vicious, the ignorant, and the 
corrupt women may vote, it will become the 
duty of the virtuous, the intelligent, and. the 
patriotic women to vote. If the law gives to 
all women the v7zg// to vote, it lays on all 
women the responsibility of voting. 

+. Voting is only a part, and @ sma// part, 
of government. If the duty of voting is laid 


longs. 
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upon women, the duty will be also laid up 
them of taking an active part in the prelin: 
inaries necessary to voting, and in the cons 
quences. which result from voting. It y 
lay upon them the duty of acquainting the: 
selves with political issues, of taking part in 
the political discussions, of sharing in ¢ 
political campaigns; and it will also lay upon 
them the duty of seeing that the laws which 
they help to enact are enforced upon tho 
who refuse to obey the laws. 

5. At the present time the majority 
women are either opposed to assuming or 
luctant to assume this additional responsi- 
bility. To impose it upon them against their 
will is undemocratic and unjust. It is also 
inexpedient. ‘To add to the thousands ot 
indifferent voters, who are already a menace 
to our Government, many thousands more ot 
indifferent voters is neither just to them no 
to the community. 

6. If the majority of the women wish 
assume this burden and take a share in the 
government, it will be wise to enable them to 
do so, because it will be much better for the 
commonwealth to have women taking a part 
in the government than to have them discon- 
tented because they are prevented from tak 
ing a part in the government. The Outlook 
however, does not believe that there is an 
State in the Union in which, if the question 
were submitted to the women, a majorit\ 
would vote that they wished to vote. 
doubts whether a majority, even in 
woman suffrage States would vote that the 
wished to vote if the question were sub 
mitted to them anew. If they register and 
vote, it is not because they wish to do so 
but because the duty has been laid upor 
them and they cannot escape it with a clear 
conscience. ; 

7. Women can exert a greater influen’ 
upon the political life of the Nation, they 
can do more to promote those civic, social 
and non-partisan reforms which are sore! 
needed in the American community without 
the suffrage than with it. Democratic go 
ernment is necessarily party government. [t 
is of inestimable value to the community t» 
have one-half of the community not ident 
fied with any party, and therefore able ‘) 
unite in non-partisan efforts for the purifica 
tion and elevation of political ideals in all the 
parties. 

8. We are entirely unable to understand 
how any one can claim that women have 4 
right to vote, and deny that they have a right 
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to vote on the question whether they wish to 
yote or not. 
2) 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
THE REST OF THE WORLD 


Jt is unusual for a foreign government to 
make a formal protest against legislation pro- 
posed by the Congress of the United States. 
The unusual has happened and the British 
Government has addressed a note to the De- 
partment of State asking that final action by 
Congress regarding Panama Canal tolls be 
deferred until England can have a full oppor- 
tunity for presenting its views regarding its 
treaty rights in the Canal. ‘This protest has 
already had one good effect. It has directed 
public attention to the very important and 
pressing necessity for proper legislation re- 
garding the operation of the Canal, which is 
now so near successful completion. Unless 
the country and Congress act efficiently and 
promptly, we shall have upon our hands the 
greatest construction of modern times in the 
line of public works, and no way of properly 
administering it. 

The full documents have not yet been 
received from England, but it is stated by 
the British Embassy that the British Govern- 
ment believes that if Congress permits Ameri- 
can ships to pass through the Canal without 
paying the same toll that the ships of other 
nations are required to pay, it will be a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

The following is the clause of the Hay- 
Pauncefote ‘Treaty upon which this protest 
is based: 

The Canal shall be free and open to the ves- 

sels of commerce and of war of all nations 
observing these Rules, on terms of entire equal- 
ity, so that there shall be no discrimination 
against any such nation or its citizens or sub- 
jects in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic or otherwise. 
Like much, if not most, of the phraseology 
of constitutional, legal, and diplomatic docu- 
ments, this clause is subject to, or, at any 
rate. has been subjected to, two diametrically 
opposed interpretations. One interpretation 
is that when the United States signed this 
treaty it considered itself as one of the group 
“of all nations.” ‘The other interpretation is 
that, in signing the treaty, it naturally assumed 
and believed that it was agreeing to certain 
tules of conduct on the part of itself towards 
all other nations. 

We accept the latter interpretation. All 
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nations have not taken upon themselves the 
responsibility, the cost, the danger, or the 
risks of building the Canal. ‘lhe United 
States has done this work alone. _ It is legally 
entitled to determine alone the terms and 
conditions upon which the Canal shall be 
administered. ‘lhe very language of the dis- 
puted clause seems to us to clearly substan- 
tiate this interpretation: * ‘The Canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations.’ Is it conceivable 
that the United States should bind itself to 
permit the war-vessels of Germany, if it were 
at war with Germany, to use the Canal as 
freely and on the same terms as its own war- 
vessels ? It appears to us clear that, accord- 
ing to all. principles of law, both common 
and international, the United States has a 
plain legal right to administer the Canal 
exactly as though it were, what it in fact is, 
the private property of the United States. 

But there is something else beside the legal 
aspect of the case involved. There are moral 
obligations involyed, and the people of the 
United States and the Congress of the United 
States are bound by all the laws of civiliza- 
tion and of common decency—laws which are 
not always written into the statute-books or 
into diplomatic treaties—to consider and to 
fulfill these moral obligations. ‘The Panama 
Canal is an American possession and an 
American achievement ; it involyes some im- 
portant American responsibilities to be soberly 
considered. The United States cannot permit 
any other nation to tell it what its rights are 
in the Panama Canal; we hope that it will 
not have to permit any other nation to tell it 
what its duties are. 

Those duties,as we see them, may be briefly 
stated as follows. 

This Nation should regard itself as a trustee 
for the benefit of the entire world in its opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

It should not attempt to make a profit out 
of tolls, and at least a part of the maintenance 
cost of the Canal should be paid out of the 
funds of general taxation. 

Toll rates should be uniform to all nations, 
and there should be no discrimination in favor 
of American ships. An American steamship 
carrying goods from New York to ‘Tokyo 
should pay exactly the same toll rate as an 
English ship carrying goods from Liverpool 
to Tokyo pays. 

If foreign nations endeavor to discriminate 
in favor of their ships by granting subsidies 
or by remitting tolls, the President of the 
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United States should be authorized to impose 
a maximum rate of toll upon the ships of such 
nation—instead of a minimum rate fixed for 
all nations agreeing to abide by the principle 
of non-discrimination. ‘This will be following 
the principle upon which the President is 
given discretion to impose a maximum tariff 
on those nations which unfairly discriminate 
against the United States. 

American vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade may pass through the Canal free 
without violating the non-discrimination clause, 
because now no foreign vessels are allowed 
to engage in trade between American ports. 

Canadian vessels voyagmg between an 
Atlantic port in Canada and a Pacific port in 
Canada or wie versa, and American vessels 
passing between such ports ought to be 
regarded as engaged in foreign commerce. 

There should be no attempt to discrimi- 
nate between owners of vessels. Any man 
or any organization of men who own ships 
should have common rights with others in 
using the Canal. Therefore legislation against 
railway-owned ships would be discrimination. 
If railway-owned ships are a bad thing for 
the country, which we do not believe, forbid 
directly the railways to own them. Do not 
try to prevent such ownership indirectly by 
using the Panama Canal as a club. 

The rules of equal treatment do not apply, 
except as between foreign nations, with regard 
to war-vessels. ‘The world now recognizes 
the right, and we believe the duty, of the 
United States to use the Pana.na Canal to the 
fullest extent for its own protection against 
martial attacks. It therefore has the right 
and the duty to permit its own war-vessels to 
pass through the Canal at all times, both in 
peace and in war, on terms which it cannot 
grant in this respect to the rest of the world. 

The country and Congress have set a 
precedent in the unselfish spirit in which they 
have held their course toward the world at 
large in regard to Cuba and the Philippines. 
This fact is now fully admitted by Ger- 
many and Spain, the two nations formerly 
most suspicious of our motives. Our Canal 
policy should be of alike character. Without 
surrendering our legal rights in the slightest 
degree we can, and ought to, recognize that a 
kind of veritable international altruism is the 
dominating motive in our Canal administra- 
tion, recognizing at the same time that the 
real philanthropist is the one who conducts 
his philanthropy by a sound mixture of 
human sympathy and economic principles. 
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LAYING THE GHOSTS 


,’ 


Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts” is the most terrify 
play on the modern stage; but there is : 5 
flitting of visible wraiths across the stage, 
shadows falling from unseen figures, 119 
sounds made by voices which speak out 
thin air, no icy currents issuing from pla: 
of death and freezing the blood in the vei: 
of the spectators. ‘The ghosts are far more 
awful than these spectacular effects in w! 
past generations found a fearful joy ; they 
are old sins breeding death in innocent liv: 


=) 


PD « 


The most terrible ghost that walks the earth 
is the sense of unescapable doom enforced 
on those who have not committed the sin, of 


a dreadful fate closing in on a guiltless man 
or woman like the iron walls of the dungeon 
in Poe’s story of * The Pendulum and the 
Pit.” For there is no shadow on life so 
paralyzing as the belief that all things are 
ordered in an unchangeable system, and that 
men are the helpless victims of a blind force 
without intelligence or love. 

That the pathology of * Ghosts” is not 
true, as physicians have declared, brings out 
one of the grave defects in the drama of 
Ibsen, but does not lessen at the moment the 
awful blackness and volume of the cloud that 
seems to roll in out of the depths of despair 
and settle on the spirits of the spectators. 
The exaggeration of the punishment which 
comes like an unappeasable fate into the 
home of Helen Alving is but a shadow of 
the awful fear that haunts many good men 
and women over whom ancestral tendencies 
and offenses hang like impenetrable clouds, 
and who go through life haunted by ghosts 
of the past which they do not know how to 
exorcise. : 

Science uses the word heredity as if it con- 
noted a law of nature as remote from indi- 
vidual experience as the law of the correlation 
of-forces ; but there are many to whom it con- 
notes the blackest tragedy because they teel 
themselves doomed by a tendency from which 
they cannot escape. And many more, to 
whom the burden of inheritance does not 
seem so tragical, shift their responsibility tor 
the shaping of their lives back to their ances- 
tors and try to deceive themselves by charg- 
ing their own inefficiency or weakness to in- 
heritance. Men and women of this temper 


are haunted by ghosts as unsubstantial as the 
flitting and elusive figures which have hung 
on the outskirts of consciousness from the 
earliest generations. ‘They accept with folded 
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hands a fate which could be changed on the 
instant by a vigorous assertion of will. ‘The 
man who flees from a ghost feels it growing 
larger and coming nearer with every step; 
the man who faces it sees it recede and van- 
ish into thin air. 

Ghosts appear only at night; they vanish 
with the crowing of the cock ; the light drives 
them, trembling and defeated, back into the 
shadows.. They are born of ignorance, and 
they vanish with the approach of knowledge. 
But there is a more powerful exorcism for 
these specters than the human will. In one 
of the most appealing ghost stories ever 
written Mrs. Oliphant pictures the scene in 
which a restless spirit that has long haunted 
aruin is laid to rest by the solemn benedic- 
tion of an old Scotch minister at midnight, 
pronounced in a tender voice and with out- 
stretched arms. ' Men and women who are 
beleaguered like the city of Prague in Long- 
fellow’s poem forget the mighty power of 
God, the source of life and health, the inex- 
haustible fountain of strength and vitality. 
‘They live as if they had inherited only from 
their human parents, and forget that they 
are also the children of God. 

This great truth is strongly brought cut in 
a recent sermon by the Rev. Dr. John kK. 
Allen, of Tarrytown, New York, in whose 
parish stands the venerable Reformed Church 
in the afternoon quiet of the beautiful Sleepy 
Hollow burying-ground—a true God’s acre 
of peace and silence. ‘The genealogy of 
Christ, Dr. Allen points out, goes back to 
the son of Adam, the son of God.” We 
are descended from a human ancestor whom 
we call Adam, but we are also as truly de- 
scended from God. ‘The process by which we 
have come to our present kind and quality of 
life is a matter of method: one decisive fact 
is that at some time, in Some form, the breath 
of God was breathed into us and we became 
men: and we inherit from both an earthly 
and a heavenly father. Physical, mental, 
and moral qualities descend from our human 
parentage ; the consequences of their wrong- 
doing are bequeathed to us and are often an 
evil heritage ; but from God. in whose like- 
Ness our spirits were made, we inherit vitality, 
power to resist evil tendencies, to escape from 
the circle of necessity, to assert our wills in 
his strength and send fear and despair back 
to the shadows whence they came. 

In the man to whom his ancestors have 
bequeathed evil tendencies there are also 
instincts which rebel against the commands 
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of tainted blood, struggling impulses to a 
clean life, a conscience which protests 
and will not be silenced, a consciousness of 
responsibility which has its root in an unused 
power of resistance. These are the inher- 
itance from the heavenly Father; they cry 
out to the man who thinks himself impotent, 
** Rise up and walk.’ From such a parent- 
age descend all manner of divine possibilities 
of spiritual achievement within the reach of 
man. ‘ Here and there have been scattered 
instances of how he can leap all barriers, 
scale all heights. What beautiful lives, what 
exalted characters, what divine deeds!” Are 
these to be ascribed to those whose only 
descent is from Adam? ‘These are the 
shining evidences of the descent from God. 

‘The exorcism which breaks the power of 
evil and sends away the ghosts that haunt the 
mind with the fear of the doom of heredity 
is the assertion of the descent from God 
against the tendencies that may inhere in 
the descent from Adam, is stepping out of 
the circle of necessity into the freedom of 
the children of God. 

& 

ANDREW LANG: 

TEUR 

Andrew Lang was a Scotchman who had 
the literary accomplishments of, and who did 
with admirable precision and grace the work 
which is done in France by, the litterateur. 
He was not a great writer, but he was a 
scholar in several fields. He had a sharp 
pen, but. he did not lack grace of style. He 
turned his hand easily to many tasks, and 
always performed them with thoroughness 
and finish. He was a representative of that 
considerable and eminently useful class of 
men who, without contributing to creative 
literature, range over the whole field, and, in 
convenient and attractive form, bring to the 
attention of the general reader many bits of 
memorable writing, many kinds of knowledge, 
many types of men. When he turned his 
hand to verse, Mr. Lang rose almost to the 
level of Austin Dobson in handling the vari- 
ous forms of the French lyric and in making 
the villanelle, the rondeau, and the ballade 
familiar to English readers. His ** Letters to 
Dead Authors * showed him to be a keen and 
penetrating critic, not lacking the sharp touch 
of the earlier critics. His prose translation 
of the Odyssey, in collaboration with Professor 
Butcher, and of the Iliad, in collaboration with 
Messrs. Leaf and Myers, show his patient 
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scholarship as well as his facility in translation. 
‘lhe sonnet prefixed to the Odyssey is one of 
the best of modern sonnets ; and through it 
many a reader has turned back in order to 
hear again 

“The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


In the field of biography his interpreta- 
tion of Mary, Queen of Scots, and of John 
Knox shows both his strength and his weak- 
ness, his ability to be interesting, and his lim- 
itations of prejudice, of which he confessed 
he had many. He was greatly interested in 
folk-lore, and had made very important con- 
tributions in this fascinating field of knowl- 
edge and inquiry. He was a born lover of 
ghosts; an interesting taste in a man of 
critical and rather skeptical turn of mind. 
He had made a thorough study of the Cock 
Lane apparition, and his book of ‘“* Dreams 
and Ghosts ”’ is full of entertaining accounts 
of mysterious appearances and visions diffi- 
cult of explanation. That he should like 
fairy tales was quite in accord with his genius, 
and for many years at Christmas a small army 
of children and older people have looked for 
a‘ Fairy Book ” from his hand, often in col- 
laboration with Mrs. Lang. ‘These books 
are known by their colors, and very charm- 
ing volumes they are—the harvesting of the 
fairy-lore of the world in all times by a man 
who was both a scholar and a critic. He 
had an extensive knowledge of the fairy in all 
languages, and a poet’s love of fairyland. 

Mr. Lang died in Scotland, the country of 
his heart. He was born near the point where 
the Yarrow flows into the Ettrick, not far from 
Flodden Field, and in a country forever asso- 
ciated with Walter Scott. He attended the 
famous high school in Edinburgh and stud- 
ied in a school or college connected with the 
ancient University of St. Andrews. After 
leaving St. Andrews he spent three years in 
Balliol College, Oxford; and later became a 
Fellow of Merton College, and in both insti- 
tutions his chief subjects, of study and of 
recreation, were the classics and English 
and Scotch literature. He once said that 
the special gift of the fairies to him was the 
love of books. Few men of his time have 
known more books than Mr. Lang or have 
known them more intimately ; nor has any 
man in the English-speaking communities 
more tirelessly dealt with matters of literary 
interest. His work both as an editor and as 
a writer shows his sensitiveness to literary 
form, his quick response to literary appeal ; 
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and, while his work covered so wide a rang: 
of subjects that the specialists would prol) 
ably agree in regarding it as superficial, 
never lacked thoroughness nor that command 
of original sources which is supposed to bx 
the unique quality of scholarship. A witt: 
scholar has said that “scholarship consist. 
in knowing what I know. You may know 
something else which is much more valuablc 
but if you do not know what I know you a: 
not a scholar.”” As a matter of fact. M: 
Lang knew many things which other scholai 
knew, and he knew them quite as well: b 
one of the characteristics of many scholars is 
the inability to believe that a man may |x 
really familiar with more than one subject. 

Perhaps no English writer of his time has 
said more pungent things about Americ: 
than Mr. Lang. His remarks to Edgar Allan 
Poe, in his * Letters to Dead Authors,” are 
choice examples of the way in which an a 
complished man can say disagreeable things 
with pith and point. The story was once 
current, whether true or not, that in a London 
club Mr. Lang was interlarding a conversa 
tion with Mr. Henry C. Bunner with causti 
touches on American weiting and writers. 
Mr. Bunner had a very pretty wit of his own. 
and he had the habit of hitting English habits 
and writers with a touch as caustic as Mr. 
Lang’s. In response to Mr. Lang’s criticisms 
Mr. Bunner responded with criticisms ot 
like tenor, until finally Mr. Lang said: * Weil, 
Bunner, are there no Englishmen whom you 
like?” “Oh, yes,” said Bunner, promptly : 
‘** there are three large classes : those born in 
Scotland, those born in Ireland. and those 
who stay permanently in Westminster Abbey.” 

Tall and slender of figure, with sharply cut 
features, and with. a nervous quickness 0! 
manner; a fisherman who had taken a high 
place in his sport; an editorial writer who 
never tired of his work, and whose work 
never grew stale; a tireless reader, and a 
master of the art of quotation: a critic who 
was often keen, but never malicious. Mr. Lang 
will stand as a type of writer more familia! 
to the French than to the English: a man 
whose natural gifts would probably have stood 
out in clearer perspective had it not been for 
his immense industry and the wide range of 
his knowledge. That he could command the 
happy phrase, the light manner, and the poetic 
mood must be clear to any reader of these 
lines addressed to his Alma Mater: 


“ A land of waters green and clear, 
Of willows and of poplars tall ; 
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And, in the springtime of the year, 

The white May breaking over all, 
And Pleasure quick to come at call. 

And summer rides by marsh and wold, 
And autumn with her crimson pall 

About the towers of Magdalen rolled ; 
And strange enchantments from the past, 

And memories of the friends of old, 
And strong Tradition, binding fast 

The “ flying terms ” with bands of gold. 
All these hath Oxford ; all are dear, 

But dearer far the little town, 
The drifting surf, the wintry year, 

The college of the scarlet gown, 
St. Andrew’s by the Northern sea, 

That is a haunted town to me!” 


52) 
GOING FORWARD OR LOOK- 
ING BACK 


The New York “ Evening Post,’’ which 
has studied Junius to good purpose, and 
which outvies him in the employment of a 
cultivated Billingsgate in its abuse of ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, which misrepresents his poli- 
cies, misrepresents his acts and sayings, and 
maligns his motives with a rapacity scarcely 
paralleled elsewhere even in American journal- 
ism, suddenly grows virtuous and loftily re- 
bukes The Outlook for venturing the opinion 
that the nomination of Mr. Wilson ** strength- 
ened rather than weakened the hold of the 
Democratic bosses in their several States,”’ and 
thinks this inconsistent with its statement 
that this nomination indicated “ the growing 
resolve of the people to end the partnership 
between political machines and special inter- 
ests.” The Outlook here reaffirms both 
statements, and endeavors to restate its in- 
terpretation of the events of the past few 
weeks in terms that even an unscrupulous 
partisan journal can comprehend—if it wishes 
to do so. 

A day sometimes comes in spring when 
the forces which have been at work under- 
ground suddenly manifest themselves, and 
we can almost see the grass growing, the 
buds bursting, the leaves unfolding, the life 
till then invisible developing. Such epochs 
come in the affairs of nations. Such an epoch 
came in 1776 to the American Colonies, in 
1789 to France, in 1856 to the American 
Republic. Such an epoch has come again. 
But now America shares its spring with all 
the world. Democracy has had a new birth : 
the awakening people are making a new de- 
mand: a demand for a larger share in the 
world’s wealth, and all that which such a 
share will bring to them—an education more 
closely allied to the life of the average man, 
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a ministry of the churches more practical and 
human, a social justice more equal and more 
efficient, and, as means to these ends, a larger 
control of government. ‘The Tory organs can- 
not understand this movement any better 
than they understood the similar movements 
in 1776, 1789, and 1856. None are so 
blind as those that will not see. 

A single significant fact illustrates the 

growth, both in force and in definite purpose, 
of this democratic sentiment during the last 
four years. In 1908 Mr. ‘Taft was elected 
by a plurality of over a million, and carried 
all the States outside the solid South with 
few exceptions. In 1912, in every State, 
with one exception, in which the people were 
given an opportunity togvote he was de- 
feated at the primaries, and he could have 
had no remote hope of receiving a renomina- 
tion but for the delegates from the solid 
South, in which it was not possible for him to 
get a single electoral vote. And yet, as Mr. 
MacVeagh, of his Cabinet, showed our readers 
a few weeks ago, Mr. ‘Taft promoted in Con- 
gress some admirable measures and held be- 
fore the country some noble ideals. His sup- 
porters could not understand his loss of popu- 
lar support, and cannot understand it now. 
' Yet the reason is plain. Mr. ‘Taft does 
not comprehend the needs and demands of 
the people nor the meaning of the age. 
And the people want as their leader some 
one who does understand them, and does 
understand the age. 

The Republican Convention at Chicago 
was a battle-ground. ‘lhe battle was fought 
to a finish between the politicians and the 
representatives of the people. By methods 
which have been thoroughly discredited, a 
nominal majority, but real minority, of the 
representatives present nominated Mr. ‘Taft. 
His own supporters do not anticipate his elec- 
tion. One of the clearest-headed of American 
historians prophesies for him not over twenty 
votes in the Electoral Coilege. ‘Vhereare those 
who think he will not get asingle electoral vote. 
Four years ago he entered the Presidency 
one of the most popular Presidents ever 
elected. He leaves the office with a smaller 
constituency to regret his going than any 
President since Buchanan’s time. 

The Republican Convention was split in 
two. Nearly half of the Convention as steam 
roller methods created it, much more than 
half as the people had constituted it, withdrew 
and initiated a movement for a new party. 
What this new party will be and who will be 
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its chosen leader the country has yet to learn. 
But all indications justify the faith that it will 
stand uncompromisingly for industrial better- 
ment, social justice, political equality, and 
will have for its leader ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
Some good men who were, and are, first of all 
Kepublicans, but were disgusted by the action 
of the unrepublican Convention at Chicago, 
have drawn back from the movement ; their 
places have been taken by others who are 
first of all men of the people, and who have 
cast in their fortunes with a party organized 
for the rights and interests of the people. 

A similar conflict was waged in Baltimore. 
But it was not the same—neither in methods 
nor in results. At Baltimore there was no 
steam roller and there were no frauds. ‘The 
majority of the delegates voted for a color- 
less politician who would have been nominated 
if a majority could nominate in the Demo- 
cratic Convention. But nomination requires 
two-thirds. He would perhaps have been 
nominated by two-thirds if he had either 
greater political shrewdness or greater polit- 
ical courage. But when the opportunity was 
given him to declare himself against the reac- 
tionary candidate of the bosses for temporary 
Chairman, he lacked either the shrewdness to 
understand or the courage to act. Governor 
Wilson did not lack the courage; for we 
attribute his prompt avowal of his opposition 
to the bosses’ candidate, not to a_ political 
shrewdness which anticipated the result, but 
to a courage which made him willing to face 
any result and unwilling to evade any respon- 
sibility. His supporters held to him with the 
tenacious loyalty which a courageous leader 
always inspires. The Convention heard in 
letters, telegrams, editorials from the country. 
If Mr. ‘Taft had been nominated by a united 
Convention at Chicago, Mr. Champ Clark 
would have been nominated at Baltimore. 
Sut as day succeeded day and mail succeeded 
mail, it grew increasingly clear that Mr. Wil- 
son was the only candidate with whom the 
})emocratic party could reasonably hope to 
beat the Progressive party. ‘The bosses held 
the balance of power; no man could be 
nominated without their consent. ‘That con- 
sent was very reluctantly yielded. But it was 
yielded at last, because the bosses prefer a 
democratic victory with Mr. Wilson to a 
})emocratic defeat with any other candidate. 
** OF two evils choose the lesser.””. Mr. Wil- 
son anda Democratic victory seemed to them 
a lesser evil than Mr. Roosevelt and a Pro- 
gressive victory. 
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It is true, therefore, that the nominatio: 
of Mr. Wilson indicates “ the growing resolv: 
of the people to end the partnership betwee: 
political machines and special intereésts.”’ | 
is also true that this nomination of a * Pr: 
gressive man for the Presidency strengthened 
rather than weakened the hold of the Demo- 
cratic bosses in their several States.” fo 
it gave hope to an otherwise hopeless Demox 
racy. Mr. Wilson was not the choice of 
Messrs. Murphy, Taggart, Sullivan, Evans. 
and Hughes. There is not the slightes: 
indication that he, or any one on his _behai: 
maae any bargain, expressed or implied, wit! 
these bosses. Nevertheless, if Mr. Wilson's 
prestige and popularity carries the Demo- 
cratic party into power in the States of New 
York, Indiana, Illinois, and Colorado, it will, 
in spite of all that Mr. Wilson can say or do, 
carry also into power in those several States 
their Democratic machines and their Demo- 
cratic bosses. If the Progressive party ful- 
fills the promise of its birth, and Mr. Roose- 
velt is elected President, the corrupting part- 
nership between political bosses and favored 
interests will be weakened, if not entirely 
destroyed, in every State in which the I’ro- 
gressive party is victorious. 

‘The Democratic party has made a wise 
choice in its nomination of Governor Wilson. 
He brings into its counsels, what it has greatly 
needed, a combination of practical judgment 
and high ethical standards. Before he en- 
tered politics he was known to the country 
as a cultivated gentleman, a ripe scholar, an 
educational leader, and a courageous teacher 
of noble ideals. His brief political career as 
Governor of New Jersey indicate> that he has 
carried these ideals into public life. 

Those who believe that the greatest need 
of the American people is the substitution of 
a tariff for revenue only in place of a protec- 
tive tariff, that all big business is criminal busi- 
ness and should be prosecuted, that great in- 
dustrial organizations should be broken up and 
industry should return to more primitive con- 
ditions, that a strong central government is a 
menace to liberty and that the National Gov- 
ernment should confine itself to supplement- 
ing the work of the States, that custom and 
tradition should determine law. that the 
courts should be exempt from criticism, that 
the less Government does and the fewer 
functions it assumes the better, that any 
increase in the power of the people and any 
enlargement of their collective action in un- 
dertakings for the popular welfare is danger- 
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ous and should be discouraged, that the 
present conditions of the hand-workers and 
wage-earners is fairly satisfactory, and that 
improvement can come only with the gradual 
improvement of moral standards in the com- 
munity—in short, those whose ideals of po- 
litical, social, industrial, and legal conditions 
lead them to wish a return to the simple life 
of their fathers in the first half of the nineteenth 
century—should vote for Governor Wilson. 
(in the other hand, a new party may be 
welcomed by those who see, as The Outlook 
does, in the public unrest the labor pains of 
a new birth of democracy; who desire above 
all else to improve the conditions and enlarge 
and enrich the life of the hand-workers and 
the wage-earners ; who believe with James 
Russell Lowell in “ co-operation and commu- 
nity of interests, sympathy ; the giving to the 
hands, not so large a share as to the brain, 
but a larger share than hitherto in the 
wealth they must combine to produce ;” who 
believe that the people can, and should, use 
the tariff system to promote such democracy 
of wealth in the Nation; that industrial 
organization is a sign of increased moral 
development and can be made a means of 
promoting co-operation in industry and a 
juster distribution of its products; that the 
remedy for the evils of irresponsible indus- 
trial organization is not disorganization, but 
governmental regulation; that this can be 


secured only through a government deliber- 
ately made stronger than any corporation, 
however great it may be; that strength in 
government is not a menace to the people 
so long as the people are left free to direct 
and control their government ; that law should 
be determined, not by custom and tradition, 
but by the principles of human justice as they 
are interpreted by the public conscience, and 
should grow more wise and more just as that 
conscience grows in wisdom and uprightness ; 
that the representatives of the people ought 
not to govern the people, that is, to impose 
their superior judgment and will upon them, 
but should be governed by the people, that 
is, should carry out for them their judgment 
and their will ; that the hope of the future lies, 
not in going back to the conditions of the 
Nation’s childhood, but in going forward to a 
larger, better, richer life than our fathers ever 
dreamed of. 

In short, all those who believe that we 
are passing from an individual democracy, 
in which every man is left free to do what is 
right in his own eyes, to a social democracy, 
in which we work together in industry, edu- 
cation, and government for our mutual wel- 
fare, may well rejoice in the spirit of the age 
in which we are living, and may look forward 
with hope to the creation of a party pledged 
to a policy of liberty in industry, equality in 
politics, and fraternity in ail things. 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE AND SAUCE FOR THE 
GANDER 


EDITORIAL BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


HERE has recently occurred a strik- 
ing instance of the manner in which 
the courts often let public exigency 

and public opinion bend their interpretation 
of Constitutional provisions when the inter- 
ests of invested capital are also largely in- 
volved on the side which public need and 
sentiment favors, whereas the public need 
and prevailing sentiment are denied any con- 
sideration when so-called * labor” or * wel- 
fare’ legislation is involved. The instance in 
point is the decision recently handed down by 
the New York Court of Appeals in the suits 
brought to restrain the carrying out of recent 
negotiations for the construction and opera- 
tion of rapid transit lines within Greater New 
York. The opinion of the Court is interesting 


reading, when compared with the decision in 
Ives vs. South Butfalo Railway Company, 
201 N. Y., 271, in which the same Court 
held unconstitutional the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act drawn by the Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Hughes. Curiously 
enough, the recent opinions in the subway 
cases contain within themselves emphatic 
indications that at least some members of the 
Court itself realized that they were apply- 
ing to the statute, which large business inter- 
ests wished held Constitutional, a progressive 
standard of Constitutional construction which 
they had 1efused to apply to a statute desired 
by workingmen and opposed by the rapa- 
cious element among employers. 

The question in the subway cases arose 
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under the provision of the New York State 
Constitution which forbids a municipality loan- 
ing its money or credit in aid of any private 
enterprise, notably railway corporations. It 
was proposed that the city should build sub- 
ways partly with its own money, lease the sub- 
ways for a long time to the private corpora- 
tions given the operating contracts, empower 
the private corporations to mortgage the 
lines as security to secure funds for such cor- 
porations, and authorize the private corpora- 
tions to take out of the earnings of the lines 
8.76 per cent annually to cover the profits 
now being made on the existing lines to be 
included in the new system, before the city 
should be entitled to receive anything on 
the money which it had invested in the 
lines. Against the contention that this ar- 
rangement clearly came within the inhibition 
of the Constitutional provision, it was con- 
tended by the attorneys representing the 
large financial and transportation interests 
involved as well as the city authorities (1) 
that the Constitutional provision was framed 
only to prohibit loans to steam railway 
corporations by towns, villages, and cities, 
under the Towns Bonding Act of many years 
ago, and that the present situation could not 
be deemed within the purview of the prohi- 
bition, for the reason that no such situation 
as now exists in Manhattan Island was in 
being at the time the Constitutional provision 
was framed; and. (2) that the plan proposed 
was the best obtainable under the circum- 
stances, was called for by the dire needs of 
the metropolis for rapid transit extensions, 
was approved by the Mayor, the Board of 
Istimate and Apportionment, representing 
the city, the Public Service Commission, the 
Legislature and the Governor, representing 
the State, and by a large majority of the 
citizens and taxpayers themselves. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. announced that they had agreed to 
loan to the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the Brooklyn Rapid ‘Transit 
Company, respectively, a sum in excess of 
$200,000,000, as might be needed to enable 
the companies to carry out their part of the 
proposed contracts with the city—** contingent 
upon the decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals in approval of the legal features of 
the proposed contracts.” The Court upheld, 
with two dissenting votes, the lawfulness and 
constitutionality of the plan which seemed to 
fall so clearly within the letter of the Consti- 
tutional provision. 


3 August 


Some of the things said by the members 
of the Court in reaching this conclusion «+ 
in pointing out its significance are most int«r- 
esting. They stand out in marked contrast 
to the mental processes of the same tribunal 
in other cases under the Constitution where 
the rights of labor were involved in a broad 
construction of that document. For exain- 
ple, in the majority opinion, written by Judge 
Hiscock, an Associate Judge who may be 
for election this fall to serve as a full ; 
regular member of the court to succeed « 
of the two judges retiring under the «ge 
limit, is the following : 


It is to be borne in mind at the outset and 
at every point of our discussion that this Court 
has nothing whatever to do with the wisdom of 
the proposed contracts. If the municipality 
and the various officials acting in its behalf 
have the power to make them, then the ques- 
tions whether it is wise to do so and whether 
their terms are advantageous for the munici- 
pality and public are solely for the consideration 
and decision of those officials. After all the 
criticism and discussion which have been 
directed at the present transit situation in New 
York, it is only just and reasonable to assume 
that public officials charged with the duty of bet- 
tering that situation have entered upon their task 
with care, with all of the wisdom and foresight 
at their command, and with complete devotion 
to the public welfare. But even if we should 


ip 


doubt whether they have reached the best possi- 
ble solution of a great and perplexing problem, 


our sole and only duty still would be simply to 
determine whether the Constitution permits the 
legislation and contracts in question, and there 
again it is to be remembered that our duty is to 
be so discharged, if possible, within fixed prin- 
ciples of law, as to uphold rather than condemn 
the legislation and the proposed action otf the 
various State and municipal authorities there- 
under. 

This is doubtless sound doctrine. but. if it is, 
it should have been applied to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act case. A consistent mem- 
ber of the Court is the brilliant and venerable 
Chief Judge Cullen. He will not construe a 
Constitutional provision so as to meet any 
public exigency or so as to defer to any 
strong public sentiment as to what a govern- 
mental agency should be permitted to do. no 
matter whether the legislation at the bar of 
the Court is desired by capital or by labor. 
Interesting indeed is his dissenting opinion, 
in which he cogently characterizes the action 
of the majority. For example, at one point 
he says: 

With the utmost respect for the majority of 
the Court, I fear that the decision about to be 
made will lead to a practical nullification of the 
Constitutional restraints by methods of evasion. 
It may, however, prove interesting to that school 
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of publicists and political economists which has 
always maintained the futility of restraints im- 
posed by the people themselves on their own 
extravagance in the expenditure of public 
moneys, on the ground that when the popular 
demand is not great the restraints are unneces- 
sary, and when great they are unavailing. 

the dissenting opinion of Judge Werner 
is also a vigorous plea that the Constitution 
be construed as the judges think its authors 
meant it to be construed, and without regard 
to the needs of the time ; but this plea from 
the author of the opinion of the Court in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act case fell on 
deaf ears in the subway case. Mr. Justice 
Werner concludes : 

If this.is not a lending of municipal credit to 
or in aid of private corporations, then I think 
we should frankly concede that our Constitu- 
tion is an absurd attempt on the part of the peo- 
ple to limit a power in its own nature illimitable, 
for from this time forth it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to define the Constitutional limita- 
tions of municipal powers. 

Nevertheless, what the learned Chief Judge 
characterized as *‘a practical nullification of 
the Constitutional restraints by methods of 
evasion’ was consummated, in obvious but 
unauthorized deference to the changed con- 
ditions which have come about since the pro- 
vision of the Constitution was adopted, and 
in even more obvious deference to the ur- 
gency of the public need and the unanimity 
of the public and official opinion. Yet the 
accomplishment of this result as to a Con- 
stitutional provision reasonably definite and 
explicit in its character, even by an extra- 
legal and quite unauthorized method of Con- 


stitutional interpretation, is not deemed radical 
or dangerous by those papers (all now sup- 
porting Mr. Taft and Governor Wilson) which 
expressed the most lively horror of my action 
in criticising the Court for its decision in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act case. Now 
let the people of New York State face these 
facts with the honest intention of profiting by 
them. Which is really radical and danger- 
ous, especially to our courts themselves—the 
action of the Court in interpreting the law 
without Constitutional warrant in this case, 
where capital was interested, or a theory of 
broad construction which would certainly 
have warranted them in deciding in favor of 
the constitutionality of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, where labor was interested, or 
the action I propose by which these facts of 
public need and public sentiment could in 
legitimate fashion receive proper weight in 
the interpretation of a given provision of .the 
Constitution? I ask merely that, in certain 
cases of great need, the people be given the 
power to do for the people, in accordance 
with the Constitution, what the courts now 
do with scant regard to the Constitution in 
cases where they happen to deem the need 
great enough, although very rarely indeed 
where it is only the people whose needs are 
at stake. 

I hope that this fall the Progressive party 
in New York State will nominate candidates 
for the Court of Appeals who can be trusted 
to construe the Constitution broadly in the 
interests of human rights and social and in- 
dustrial justice. 


“GOOD PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND GOOD 
MORALS” 


A LETTER TO THE OUTLOOK AND AN EDITORIAL REJOINDER 


HE OUTLOOK in its issue of July 

13 printed what purports to be a 

minority report of the Credentials 
Committee which failed to get before the 
Chicago Convention, subscribed with thirteen 
names, embodying this statement : 

* At the organization of the Convention 
the Chairman of the National Committee, 
contrary to good parliamentary law and good 
morals, insisted on counting the votes of 
these contested delegates on the preliminary 


roll cail which elected the temporary Chair- 
man.”’ 

As Chairman of the National Committee 
calling the Republican Convention together, 
I made but two rulings, and I contend that 
they are not ‘contrary to good parliamentary 
law and good morals,” but, quite the reverse, 
conform absolutely with the precedents of 
similar bodies which must be accepted as 
good parliamentary law, and therefore as 
good morals. 
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In the first ruling I held the only business 
properly before the Convention at that stage 
of the proceedings to be to perfect a tem- 
porary organization by selecting a temporary 
Chairman. ‘The second ruling was involved 
in my direction to the secretary to call the 
individual names upon the temporary roll as 
made up and certified by the National Com- 
mittee. 

My position on these questions was not 
taken arbitrarily, but after repeated confer- 
ences with the leaders for the principal op- 
posing candidates for nomination and the 
parliamentarians of the Convention. I be- 
lieve I violate no confidence in recalling an 
interview with Colonel Roosevelt himself for 
the purpose of agreeing on some plan of 
orderly procedure, at which Governor Hadley 
was presented as -his spokesman and floor 
manager, with a request that he be recog- 
nized in his representative capacity. 

Notice was given to me by Governor Had- 
ley that he wished to challenge certain names 
upon the temporary roll in advance of the 
selection of a temporary Chairman. In sup- 
port of this proposal, Governor Hadley cited 
two instances in which the temporary roll 
had been modified or added to by the Con- 
vention—in 1864 and in 1880—without 
sending the question to the Credentials Com- 
mittee, but the action was taken both times, 
not before, but after temporary organization. 
I suggested that it would be just as easy and 
effective, and at the same time relieve me, 
for him to offer his motion after the tem- 
porary Chairman had taken charge, when it 
would be in order and fully within the prov- 
ince of the Convention to proceed to make 
up the permanent roll with or without a Cre- 
dentials Committee as it might see fit; that 
the cases of 1864 and 1880 were not directly 
in point as precedents for what was now pro- 
posed. 

* Perhaps not,’ said Governor Hadley : 
‘but every precedent must have a begin- 
ning.’’ (1 quote in substance, not literally.) 

“That means, then,” said I, “ that there 
are no precedents for such a ruling, or rather 
that all precedents are against it.” 

**We ask you to make the precedent,” 
said Governor Hadley. 

In order to avoid all possibility of misun- 
derstanding, I wrote out in brief what was 
proposed on behalf of the Roosevelt forces, 
and Governor Hadley and I both initialed 
this memorandum as follows : 

“ That immediately upon the adoption of 
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this resolution the list of delegates placed ; 
the hands of the secretary be considered a: 
be subject to amendment. ‘Two hours t 
side to debate the question, then the previo 
question to be voted on by the persons no 
on the temporary roll as made up by the 
National Committee.” 

In other words, all parties concerned con 
ceded that the motion to consider the roll 
subject to amendment would have to be voi 
on by all the persons whose names appeare 
on the temporary roll of the Convention, an 
properly so, for if not by these delegates. 
whom would the motion be voted on ? 
should be borne in mind that the temporary 
roll as made up by the National Committee 
a function which it has been performing \ 
challenged for more than forty years- 
itself discloses no evidence that any delegate 
are contested; every name is there exactly 
the same as every other name with no <j 
tinguishing marks. In preceding conyen- 
tions, as in this one too, many contests made 
before the National Committee are dropped 
without being carried up to the convention 
Credentials Committee. If all delegates 
against whom notice of contest is lodged 
were thereby to forfeit their right to partici- 
pate in the preliminary organization of the 
convention, it would be easy for opposing 
factions to institute contests or protests 
against all the delegates, and thus block the 
convention altogether. 

So if Governor Hadley as the representa- 
tive of the Roosevelt forces agreed with me 
rightly, as he did, that the motion he proposed 
must be voted upon by the persons whose 
names were on the temporary roll as made 
up by the National Committee, I submit that 
Governor Hadiey’s motion, being out of order, 
and the selection of a temporary Chairman 
being the only thing in order, the vote on 
temporary Chairman must likewise, to accord 
with good parliamentary law and good morals, 
be taken by the same persons whose names 
appear on the temporary roll as would vote 
on the question whether the temporary roll 
should be open to amendment. 

As to the order for an individual roll call, 
the precedent and authority is found in the 
Convention of 1884, which was the only 
previous Republican National convention in 
which the National Committee’s recommen- 
dation of a temporary Chairman was chal- 
lenged. When another nomination was 
made, the Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, Dwight M. Sahin, gave similar direc 
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tions. A delegate moved to proceed with 
the call by States, but the Chairman ruled 
the motign out of order, and in the incidental 
discussion a delegate from New York, 
Theodore Roosevelt, said : 

Now one word more. I trust that the vote 
will be taken by individual members, and not 
by States. Let each man stand accountable to 
those whom he represents for his vote. Let no 
man be able to shelter himself behind the shield 
of his State. What we say is, that one of the 
cardinal doctrines of the American political 
Government is the accountability of each man 
to his people: and let each man stand up here 
and cast his vote, and then go home and abide 
by what he has done. 


The individual roll call was calculated to, 
and doubtless did, enable every delegate, 
whether contested or not, to cast his own 
vote, and effectually prevented casting them 
en bloc, aS Was attempted by California. But 
in view of the authority I have quoted, I 
contend that this was good parliamentary 
law and good morals. 

The proceedings of this Convention of 
1884 seem to me particularly corroborative 
of my position. A report of the Credentials 
Committee, read by J. Franklin Fort, shows 
that the seats of forty-five delegates were in 
contest before that Committee, and the sit- 


ting delegates in all of these cases are re- 


corded as voting for temporary Chairman. 
The Chairman recommended by the National 
Committee lost out by a shortage of forty 
If all contested delegates had been 
excluded from voting, this shortage would 
have been reduced to fifteen, and might 
have been wiped out altogether, as in all 
probability a still larger number of contests 
had been provisionally adjudicated by the 
National Committee. It seems to me fair 
to assume that with these distinguished del- 
egates in that Convention from New York 
and from New Jersey, and with other dis- 
tinguished delegates present in the person 
of William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, 
George F. Hoar, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jon- 
athan Bourne, George William Curtis, and 
Andrew I). White, no proceeding could have 
been had contrary to good parliamentary law 
and good morals without some of them at 
least protesting against it. 

Let me close by saying that in arguing the 
point of order raised against his motion, 
Governor Hadley commended the spirit of 
fairness manifested in according him ample 
opportunity to present his reasons. Let me 
give a sentence also from a letter which 
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I feel free to quote written by Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart : 

*“[ want to express my sense of your 
courtesy in facilitating my few remarks. to- 
day, and in general I think the feeling of the 
Convention—both sides—was that you pre- 
sided with conspicuous dignity, good temper, 
and fairness.” 

Is it not natural that I should take pride 
ir having such testimony to contradict the 
unfounded charge made in overheated par- 
tisanship by a few members of the Creden- 
tials Committee ? . 

VicroR ROSEWATER. 

[We do not think that the foregoing letter 
from Mr. Rosewater as Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee meets in any 
adequate way the accusation that the laws of 
common equity and justice were violated by 
those in control of the Republican National 
Convention in their treatment of all contests 
and protests. ; 

Mr. Rosewater begins his defense by using 
the terms ‘“‘ what purports to be a minority 
report of the Credentials Committee.” The 
document to which he refers did not * pur- 
port” to be a minority report. It zas the 
minority report officially signed by thirteen 
members of the Credentials Committee. But 
the rulings adopted by those in authority 
prevented those thirteen members of the 
Committee from getting their protest before 
the Convention. 

Mr. Rosewater quotes from a letter by 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, 
as saying that he. Mr. Rosewater, was per- 
sonally good-tempered and fair. We do not 
doubt it. ‘The personal qualities of no indi- 
vidual are before the bar of public opinion in 
this matter. 

Mr. Rosewater characterizes the protest of 
the thirteen minority members of the Cre- 
dentials Committee printed in our pages as 
being **made in overheated partisanship.” 
On the contrary, it was a calm and dignified 
document, and we challenge any reasonable 
man to turn to it and read it again in the 
light of Mr. Rosewater’s letter to us. 

Mr. Rosewater’s defense of his position is 
almost wholly technical ; that is, he says that 
his position is based upon, or at least cor- 
roborated by, the Republican Convention in 
1884, and that the temporary roll has been 
**made up by the National Committee” in 
practically the way it was made up at the 
Chicago Convention this year ‘unchallenged 
for more than forty years.” In our judg- 
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ment, this is not a time for technical defense 
or even for technical accusations. ‘The func- 
tion of the National Committee was chal- 
lenged this year, at any rate, and there was 
an open, aboveboard, and vigorous protest 
against the precedents established by previ- 
ous conventions, even including that of 
1884, to which Mr. Rosewater appeals for 
his justification. This protest was not heeded. 
It was thwarted and suppressed in every pos- 
sible way by Senator Root, by Mr. Rose- 
water, and by their associates. ‘Their claim 
is that they were legally justified in their 
course. ‘The claim of the Progressive party, 
which The Outlook believes is a sound one, 
is that in this case a legal justification, even 
if its legality were admitted, is no justification 
at all. ‘The question is one of ethics, equity, 
and common justice. 

The fact is that each group of contested 
delegates voted upon the credentials of every 
other group of contested delegates. This 
action cannot be explained away by refer- 
ence to “ the Convention of 1884 ”’ or to the 
National Committee’s “ function which it has 
been performing unchallenged for more than 
forty years.”” The case against Senator 
Root, Mr. Rosewater, and their associates, 
who managed the Chicago Convention in the 
interests of a nominee manifestly not wanted 
by the great body of Republican voters, has 
been stated so clearly in a recent editorial in 
the “‘ Herald”’ of Augusta, Georgia, that we 
reprint it herewith : 

Conspiracy is the joint agreement of two or 
more to doa lawless act, or a lawful act ina 
lawless way. The joint agreement and joint 
action of the tainted delegates is undeniable. 
The common interest and the common intent 
to secure their seats in order to vote for Taft 
must be, of course, conceded. The legality of 
this action was challenged by a large majority 
of the delegates with undisputed title. The 
question, then, was this, Was the common pur- 
pose and the common intent to attain a com- 
mon object justified by the law and the facts? 
This was the justiciable question. On this 
question Mr. Root, in violation of fhe settled 
maxim that no one can be a judge in his own 
cause, makes a trier of each, and therefore in 
the end of every, contestant. True, the great 
corporation lawyer tried to save his face by 
holding that each delegate could not vote on 
his own case, but they were all “in the gang.” 
The conspiracy or joint action was established. 
So, while one would drop out and not vote 
when his case was up, all the others would vote 


to save him, and when their turn came he voted 
to save them. 
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This is destructive of justice as settled by th: 
common law, by statute, and by the Constit 
tion. Had-Congress by solemn egactmer: 
authorized these challenged delegates, all acti: 
together, to determine in this way the validit 
of their title, the enactment would have be: 
void. It would not have afforded due proces; 
of law. Had the States so authorized, it wou 
have offended the identical principle in +! 
Fourteenth Amendment. Constitutional go 
ernment is utterly powerless to make one 
judge, a juror, or a trier of any sort in his own 
case. 

To illustrate, many men might hold title io 
many separate lots of land in this State. 
other man might claim title to all of these lots. 
The titles of the claimants first mentioned 
might each be based on separate forgeries or 
fraudulent possession, all made and acquired 
with a common purpose—that is, to get the land 
from the true owner. Now let a bill be filed in 
acourt of equity in Georgia to enjoin these 
joint trespassers, to annul their forgeries, and re- 
move the cloud from the title of the true owner. 
Had the issue as to each lot and each claimant 
been submitted to a jury composed in whole, or 
in part, of other claimants of lots having titles 
alleged to be forged and fraudulent like those 
of the defendant whose case was on trial, how- 
ever plausible the verdict in his behalf, no 
court, when the facts were shown, would fora 
moment permit a verdict in his behalf to stand. 
So the ruling of Mr. Root has begged the whole 
question. He has permitted a body of dele- 
gates, with claims to seats in a Convention 
alleged to be fraudulent by a great majority of 
those having undisputed title, to become triers 
of the very question in dispute. This action 
can be defended nowhere. While the great 
lawyer doubtless did not intend it, his ruling 
would generate tue essence of corruption. 

It may be illustrated by a story as old as the 
common law. <A man was indicted for stealing 
a cow. Plainly guilty from the proof, through- 
out the trial supreme was his nonchalance. 
On the return of the jury promptly acquitting 
him, he was asked how that happened. He 
replied, “ Nine of the jury had some of the 
beef.” 


Mr. Rosewater’s ruling was only one link 
in a chain beginning with the action of the 
National Committee in the contested cases 
and ending with Mr. Root’s refusal to permit 
two regularly elected Roosevelt delegates 
from Massachusetts to control their own 
votes in the Convention. The effect of this 
chain of acts was to make of a group of men, 
the title of each of whom to his seat was 
clouded in exactly the same way, a jury to try 
their own cases. For sucha chain of acts a 
technical defense on the ground of ‘“ good 
parliamentary law” may perhaps be pre- 
sented ; but it is indefensible from the point 
of view of “ good morals.” —TuHeE Eprrors.] 
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SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 


A DISCUSSION BY READERS OF THE OUTLOOK 


‘WHEN THE LADIES WANT I7” 
SHORT time ago your position on 
the question of woman suffrage 
was that of opposition, positive and 

unequivocal. Now it has changed. 

Your recent article by Mr. Roosevelt, ar- 
ranged in alternate paragraphs calculated to 
please Suffragist and Anti-Suffragist alike, 
and having as its keynote the “ When the 
ladies want it, let them have it” slogan, has 
been officially approved by your paper. Of 
all foolish, expensive, and unsafe ways to 
settle the question, this is the most so, though 
it does provide an easy way out of it for the 
men who dare not face the problem. 

A few years ago thousands of people in 
America thought they wanted a_ fifty-cent 
dollar. ‘This issue is now dead, along with 
many other ideas once party war cries. 
“\Wanting ’ is not a constant quantity in 
this country. and, should you refer this ques- 
tion to women to-day, when suffrage, openly 
allied with Socialism, is running rampant in 
our midst, you would probably get, not a 
majority indeed—never that—but perhaps 
thousands of more votes for Suffrage than 
you would a few years hence, when this 
wave of hysterical excitement is over. : 

Every publication that advocates the 
* When the ladies want it. let them have it ” 
idiocy only spur the Suffragists on in their 
frantic struggle to make women think they 
want what they do not want. When men 
assume their responsibility on this question 
and decide to protect women from the excite- 
ment and temptation of politics and the bur- 
den of active participation in the govern- 
ment, then, and then only will it be rightly 
settled. Mrs. Jacon H. GREENE. 


llarttord, Connecticut. 


THE SAME OLD STORY 

The present status of this question both 
in England and the United States is a force- 
ful comment on the political axiom. ‘* Active 
legislation always lags lamentably behind ac- 
cepted argument.” 

‘rom the days of the first political dream- 
ers. the Gracchi, to the day when Mr. Asquith 
introduced the Minimum Wage Bill into the 
House of Commons it was ever so. The 
palpable reasons for both reforms were as 


apparent years before in each case as they 
were the day they were brought into prac- 
tical politics. 

The arguments which were used to pass 
the first English Reform Bill of 1832 were 
worn threadbare ten years or more before 
that time. 

It was only when the country faced violent 
revolution (and the extinction of the Lords 
by liquidation) that the bill became an act of 
Parliament. 

The arguments to which Sir Robert Peel 
surrendered in the repeal of the Corn Laws 
were the very same which Bright and Cobden 
had thundered throughout the Kingdom and 
in the ears of the House of Commons for 
more than twelve years. The Irish famine 
made the reform inevitable, imperative, argu- 
ment or no argument. 

Catholic emancipation was carried, not by 
the arguments in favor of the inherent justice 
of the case, but by the resolute and repeated 
return of Daniel O’Connell to the House of 
Commons by the electors of Clare. ‘To 
have delayed his admission and perpetuated 
religious inequality in the suffrage would 
have been disastrous and highly dangerous. 
He was admitted, and Catholic emancipation 
Was won. 

The disestablishment of the anomalous 
monstrosity of the so-called IrishChurch 4 
was made practical politics by the Fenian 
fiasco of rebellion of 1865. We might adduce 
countless other instances in support of our 
premise, ‘legislation lingers behind accepted 
argument,” and would almost always linger 
till doomsday, until rendered irresistible by a 
show of active resistance, or even overwhelm- 
ing force. 

Whether Mrs. Pankhurst and her assault- 
ing sisters on both sides of the Atlantic find 
sufficient support in these and like instances 
for their noisy and somewhat childish efforts 
to compel attention to their just claims to 
citizenship I cannot say, but the cardinal fact 
remains to stare us in the face at all times 
that the conclusive arguments propounded 
more than a century ago by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and subsequently ‘done into” 
a treatise on ** The Subjection of Woman” 
by John Stuart Mill, are the identical argu 
ments—the deadly parallel, if you will— 
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which are now used by the Suffragettes and 
their ardent supporters. 
T. J. MacMaAnon. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


A FAD 


I am convinced that the agitation for woman 
suffrage is more or less afad, put forward by 
women whose household cares (?) sit lightly 
upon them and who seek for stimulus among 
women’s clubs, politics, and other extraneous 
activities. 

A woman who once took great interest in 
temperance and other reform work, but who 
now is the mother of four active youngsters, 
said to me: “I have no patience with the 
women who clamor for the ballot. Aside 
from the wider influence an intelligent woman 
may have upon the community, | believe that, 
if the wife and mother devotes herself to 
immediate family duties, she has all she can 
do, without giving time to the study of politi- 
cal and economic subjects. By family duties 
I do not mean alone, nor chiefly, however 
more urgently, the every-day work of cook- 
ing, washing dishes, or directing the house- 
hold routine, but rather those higher signifi- 
cances of social and intellectual advancement 
whereby she is teacher, comrade, companion, 
and guide.” 

I think we cannot dwell too strongly upon 
the importance and sanctity of the home, not 
alone as the bulwark of good morals and good 
ethics, but as the primitive and everlasting 
unit of national life. 

America—a land of homes—is a republic 
where government is by delegation, and the 
ballot a civic duty rather than a personal right. 

As the home is the unit of our National 
life, the obligation of suffrage rests upon the 
adult male representing the family group. 

That some women are not thus represented 
does not imply that their rights are in jeop- 
ardy, but rather that they are safeguarded 
by the chivalry of men to whom the names 
‘home ” and * woman” are peculiarly sa- 
cred, 

Female suffrage does not alter elections, 
enact better laws, nor advance reforms. 
Wherever tried its results are neutral. 

While there is no objection to women vot- 
ing, the Suffragette distracts attention from 
urgent affairs. If women generally took the 
agitation seriously, it would tend to divert 
them from more effective ways of influencing 
society in matters vital to civilization. 

Men, women, and institutions are not per- 
fect—they are in process of evolution. In 
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the mass men are no better than women 
and no worse. H. A. BereMan. 


Florence, Nebraska. 


THE OTHER WOMAN 

She exists in many situations. She usu 
ally solves the problem. She lives h 
life quietly and strongly, be she rich or po 
and she must be reckoned with as a fa 
reaching factor in our National life, f 
according to one authority, she represen's 
nine-tenths of the women of America. We 
see her caricatured as an aimless, non-in 
telligent, pleasure-loving creature, extrava- 
gant, a household drudge, a narrow-minded 
person, a slave to her family. She is scathed 
by the Suffragists as ignorant, selfish, and 
ambitionless, because she does not join their 
ranks. She goes on making life, neverthe- 
less, just as the forces of nature make life, 
in a noiseless, powerful, and eternal way. 

The morning paper makes no mention of 
this type of woman. Why should it? Does 
it devote space to the fact that we breathe 
air, or feel the sunshine and rain? Yet we 
exist because of air, sunshine, and rain ; and 
we exist to a certain degree as a sane Re- 
public because of the countless women in the 
past and present who have inspired, encour- 
aged, assisted, and depended upon the men 
of their age. 

Usually a man is strong and true in pro- 
portion to the faith in and dependence on hin 
of good women. Environment and associa- 
tion have a telling influence for good or 
evil; generally they sift each one of us. ‘The 
morning paper does not mention the number 
less homes where unity of interests, high 
standards, unselfishness, forbearance, and 
economy are quietly and naturally practiced. 
Why should it? It does not speak of the 
thousands of women, married and unmarried, 
who, as educators and toilers in every capacity, 
are as the yeast of community life for devel- 
opment along lines of philanthropy, civics, 
and education—in hospitals, libraries, tuber 
culosis camps, orphan asylums, homes for 
the homeless, trade schools, all conducted }) 
these very women with no need of a vote to 
empower them. ‘The morning paper does 
tell you of the latest exploits of many women 
along the lines of marital infidelity, divorce, 
and affinity-seeking. It pictures women who 
smash windows and stone or strike public 
officials on behalf of what they call their 
rights; of women who are strong to do all 
things that **men do,” and declare that they 
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are the equals of men and want to exercise 
masculine privileges. ‘hey ignore the fact 
that, while they are equal, they are also com- 
jiemental, which fact changes the situation 
naterially. “Times do change;’’ the old 
order of woman’s domestic life has shifted, 
new ideals are prevalent, but the feminine, 
capable woman of high ideals remains, and 
always will remain to the end of time. ‘This 
type of woman agrees with the sentiment 
uttered by the Hon. Elihu Root, at Albany, 
when he said : 
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| am opposed to granting suffrage to women 
because I believe it would be a loss to woman 
and an injury to the State. Suffrage implies 
not merely the casting of the ballot, but, if 
it means anything, it means entering upon the 
field of political life, and politics is modified 
war. In politics there is struggle, strife, con- 
tention, bitterness, excitement, agitation, every- 
thing adverse to the true character of woman. 
Woman rules to-day by the sweet and noble 
influences of her character. Woman in strife 
becomes hard, harsh, unlovable, repulsive. True 
government is in the family, the true throne is 
in the household. The highest exercise of 
power is that which forms the conscience, 
influences the will, controls the impulses of men, 
and there to-day woman is supreme and woman 
rules the world. 

It was so ordained in the beginning ; ‘* man 
and woman created He them ;” and, while the 
twentieth century has evolved marvelous 
knowledge along many lines, the Supreme 
Wisdom cannot be tampered with in this 
respect without direct penalty. There will 
always exist certain peculiarly feminine lines 
of work: they are deep and broad enough 
for the average woman’s time and strength, 
but we see to-day many a woman who, in 
her eagerness to grasp opportunities, fails to 
improve her own duties and privileges. She 
may acquire the right to vote, to manipulate 
affairs, but she has taken power as her scepter, 
and has thrown aside her most potent influ- 
ence. Weare not dealing with the exceptional 
Woman in this consideration; she assuredly 
docs exist, and is in a class by herself. 

In the last generation there were many 
men who ranked above their fellows as world 
leaders and forces for righteousness. ‘The 
general average of efficiency among the men 
of this generation would seem higher, but 

‘re is a tendency, at least in certain circles, 
toward a lowering of moral standards among 
both men and women. ‘ Our National dis- 
vrace.” as our divorce system has been called, 
isa proof of this. Women set the moral 
standards. and, when we remember the typ- 
ical wife and mother of a generation ago, we 


have one key to the situation. She was the 
woman who saw * well to her household,” 
had time to know her family and friends inti- 
mately, was given to genuine, simple, and 
constant hospitality, and to all good works of 
philanthropy. She was a student and thinker 
and found her sphere all too large—never too 
small—for the outlet of every physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual capacity. In great measure 
such women stamped the men of their time. 
We have such women now, but they are ham- 
pered and threatened by the more vociferous 
and masculine woman, who, finding less of 
personal demand in her own iife, thinks her 
feminine horizon all too limited, and, feeling 
she has strength, desire, and fitness for the 
larger problems of the world of politics and 
government, wishes to impose these duties 
upon all women. ‘The many evils of civig 
life and the abuses of industrial conditions 
can best be rectified and remedied by the 
indirect influence of women. Let her stand 
intelligently, fearlessly, and insistently for all 
that is true, pure, and just in the home, edu- 
cational, business, and social life, and thus 
use her strength along the myriad lines of 
work asking and needing her natural support. 
Some one has said, * If you want to know 
what io expect ultimately from nine men out 
of ten, find out what kind of wives they have— 
it may explain them.” Let us add, go back 
to their parents and grandparents; it will 
explain them even better. 

The evils of political life cannot be remedied 
by doubling the present vote. How do you 
wish to divide it? * A home with division of 
religious belief is bad enough ; a home divided 
on politics would be hell.” | Must we add this 
new element to the adjustment of home life ? 

* Seven out of every ten women over 
twenty-one years old in the United States are 
married,” and the majority would vote with 
their husbands. 

‘The women in industrial and business life 
who say they are not home-makers but wage- 
earners would divide on party lines just as 
men do if they had the right to vote and 
serve on juries. 

We have women on school boards now, 
and we will have the property rights of women 
further recognized in our laws without the 
woman’s vote. 

The laws of New York State were made 
by men, and they are for the protection of 
women and children wherever they affect 
them, and yet no women have voted in New 
York State. Their influence has been potent 
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in these matters, and will continue to be felt 
until all existing wrongs are remedied. 

The wage-earning woman’s vote could be 
bought wherever a wage-earning man’s vote 
could be bought, and there are nearly a mill- 
ion foreign-born women in New York City. 

In the States where suffrage has been 
established, according to a recent report, it 
has failed to improve industrial and social 
conditions as often as it has succeeded. 

The condition of the wage-earning woman 
has already been improved without woman’s 
vote. Women’s united influence has counted, 
and will count, more for such results than 
their votes ever would. 

‘Women once our superiors, now our 
equals,”’ said a prominent man in a Western 
State where suffrage had been established. 
Which woman will influence men along the 
life of principles and ideals—the militant 
woman, endowed with man’s prerogatives and 
activities, with whom he may strive concern- 
ing civic problems as man to man, or the 
feminine woman, with her subtle intui- 
tions and keen intelligence, who shall con- 
tribute those complemental influences that 
make for power and principle in both man 
and woman? Indirect radiation is a most 
successful method in producing results in the 
world of mechanical law, and there is no better 
way for women to purify and control civic life. 

The conscious training of our youth as 
future citizens, either as patriots or anarch- 
ists, for selfish or sordid ends, lies in the 
hands of the women of our country. Who 
is to develop in our youth the principle of 
obedience, not simply to obey but to ac- 
knowledge law in life? The lowering of 
moral standards in our generation is due to 
the fact that we have fewer real homes to-day. 
What we need from the women who are such 
ardent Suffragists is more enthusiasm and 
emphasis for home-making, home preserva- 
tion, and child culture. This applies to the 
moneyed woman and the wage-earner, the 
married and the single woman. ‘lhe Suffragist 
tells you that a woman can be and do all that is 
expected of her along maternal, wifely, domes- 
tic, educational, business, industrial, and phil- 
anthropic lines, and also assume the demands 
of governmental affairs. It is an impossibil- 
ity, based on physical grounds alone. for the 
average woman: and the average woman is 
the one most seriously involved in this issue. 
If she were physically able to fulfill ail her 
normal obligations and assume governmental 
responsibilities, which include jury duty, such 
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a life would violate her very nature, and 
we would have more nervous wrecks among 
women and fewer well-poised and norma! 
women. ‘The average woman is becoming 
convinced that for her own self-protection, for 
the preservation of home life, she must pu: 
herself on record publicly as radically opposed 
to woman’s suffrage. 

Men do not want to impose suffrage on 
women, and may they never mistake the 
clamor of the Suffragist for the voice of th 
women of our country! The assertion recent! 
made by an English lecturer, that the women 
in our country who do not want to vote ar 
represented by the vapid women who adver- 
tise silly fashions, is no more true than that 
the Englishwomen who throw brickbats and 
strike men are typical Englishwomen. “ In 
1909 in England a petition signed by ove: 
a quarter of a million of women was presented 
to Parliament against woman suffrage.” 

There is just so much heart force, nerve 
force, life force in every woman; if used in 
one way, it cannot be used in another. Where 
will our women be forced to put their best 
powers ? 

Ida M. Tarbell, one of the ablest women 
of our day, and a wage-earning woman, has 
well said : 

The woman in industry is, after all, a tran- 
sient. A training that will lead her to apply her 
powers with appreciation and enthusiasm to 
domestic and not to political life is what she 
needs. She must not prove her equality by 
doing in his way the. things that man does, but 
by doing the things for which she is fitted and 
which the world needs from her. Life is not 
saved by politics, but by principle. 

May the women of this land who are striv- 
ing frantically for their so-called “ rights,” 
and endeavoring to impose them on count- 
less women who reject them, stop and think 
whether the power they seek so eagerly will 
not destroy instead of save them ! 

Utica, New York. CLARA M. Hobps. 


THE POCKETBOOK ‘TEST 

How many women desire to make them 
selves responsible for all the duties of a voter ? 

Miss Jessie Ashley, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, . . . states: 

There were last year over seventy-five thou 
sand organized Sutfragists in this country, but 
our income from dues is only $2,000. One dollar 
a year from each organized Suffragist would give 
us the income we are asking for, namely, $75,000 

When the National American Woman Sut 
frage Association says that there are 75,000 
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organized Suffragists in this country, it per- 
haps places the figure too high. It admits, 
however, that of this number only 2,000 
are sufficiently interested to pay one dollar 
a year, or less than ten cents a month. The 
funds for propaganda must therefore be sup- 
plied by the subscriptions of a few, since 
it is known that $2,000 does not represent 
one-tenth, or perhaps one-twentieth, of what 
is expended yearly for suffrage. 

This can hardly be called a popular move- 
ment. When one considers that there are 
about forty-six million women in this country, 
thousands of whom are property-holders and 
nearly all of whom possess the right to con- 
trol their own earnings or incomes, $2,000 
a year is indeed a scant contribution, and 
indicates a very feeble interest. 

| do not know how a better indication of 
the general interest taken in the movement 
could be supplied than by this statement of 
Miss Ashley’s. Quite a number of women 
assert that they think women have “ a perfect 
right * to vote who never apparently go so far 
as to pay one dollar a year for the privilege. 

The evidence is very strong that the move- 
ment is not rooted in any inherent need, and 
therefore not in any “ inherent right,’”’ as our 
forefathers well recognized when they wrote the 
Constitution. JuLia T. "WATERMAN, 

Secretary District Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. 


Washington, District of Columbia. 


PATE DE FOLE GRAS 

| beg to show reasons why a general elec- 
tion for women voters only would not be a fair 
way to decide the woman suffrage question. 

Suppose such an election were scheduled 
for the immediate future. Suppose it were 
possible to hold that election a week from 
to-day. ‘There would be no time for much 
of a campaign. As a result the pros and 
antis would dash pell-mell down the broad 
highways of their debate to the voting-places, 
dragging along with them such of their sisters 
as had been occupying seats on the top rails 
of the roadside fences. ‘The pros and antis 
would mark their ballots most emphatically. 

But how about the eleventh-hour-and-forty- 
five-minute converts? It is true that some 
of them would sigh with relief as they con- 
vinced themselves for life on the suffrage 
question by marking down Yea or Nay. But 
it is also true that a large percentage of this 
type of voter would repent having voted the 
way she did very soon after she could get a 


few quiet moments to herself. I fail to see 
the fairness of an election that could be in- 
fluenced to any extent by such a class of 
voters. In addition to these two classes, there 
would be an extremely large division of those 
who would not go to the polls. 

In his article Dr. Abbott quoted the results 
of such a stated election in England. There 
were twice as many antis and three times as 
many non-voters as there were those in favor 
of the suffrage. It is difficult to tell how this 
proportion would alter if the election were 
held on one week’s notice. But we are fairly 
safe in saying that, if any of the above classes 
increased, it would be that of the non-voting 
women. ‘That means that, if we abided by 
the result of such an election, we would stand 
for the decision of littlke more than fifty per 
cent of the enfranchised voters. Mr. Roosevelt 
justifies this by saying that no vote is equal 
to a negative vote. 

Look here! If you assembled a score of 
women, from factory hands to college alum- 
nz, and passed to each some pdté de foie gras, 
is it not true that some would refuse it be- 
cause it was something of which they were 
ignorant, some because of fear of effects, 
while others would wander away before you 
reached them because they just didn’t happen 
to care to eat? Suppose eight of the women 
partook. Would that indicate that those 
twenty women will never want /a/é de foie 
gras? It means that some of those women 
might cultivate a taste for the dish, some 
might lose their fear of it, and some might 
work up an appetite. 

Suppose, however, instead of an election 
on short-time notice, that the women be 
given a year in which to make up their 
minds. I believe very firmly that such a 
general election for women would not be fair 
as a final statement of whether they should 
or should not become enfranchised. 

What would happen? Of the pros and 
the antis, one or the other would increase its 
ranks materially, thus reducing the big class 
of non-voters, though many of these would 
still be uneducated or indifferent. The class 
of last-minute supporters would be _ practi- 
cally removed because their wavering: intel- 
lects would be forced to a decision by previ- 
ous straw ballots; or because, in despair of 
reaching a conclusion before polling day, 
they would not vote at all. But I do not 
believe that there are many who, once they 
had started for the party, would take their 
dolls and go home. 
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Mr. Roosevelt says he would be willing to 
abide by such a general election as the above. 
And Dr. Abbott says so too. And I don’t! 

Our town has voted three times on the 
sewage disposal plant question. My coliege 
has been voting on the question of a definite 
honor system for examinations for at least 
four years. The town isn’t educated yet. It 
doesn’t know what it wants. I am sure that 
does not mean that it never will know. 

In the same way my college only knows 
enough about the honor system to know that 
last year’s vote, or that of 1908, cannot settle 
the question finally. Certainly, then, it is 
true that a vote taken to-morrow or next 
year could not in itself render to the country 
the ultimate opinion of the women citizens 
on the question of their enfranchisement 

But wouldn’t it be fine to pass the ladies 
the paté de foie gras just to see what they 
would do? EstHER E. BALDWIN. 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 


WHETHER THEY WANT IT OR NOT 

In two recent issues of ‘The Outlook Mr. 
Roosevelt and Dr. Abbott declared against 
women suffrage unless the majority of the 
women themselves, by a referendum vote, 
should directly ask for it. 

It may be asked here whether the framers 
of our Constitution ever put such a question 
to the men of the country. But the fact 
that a majority of women have not yet flatly 
come out in favor of the vote seems hardly 
a sufficient reason for keeping the right to 
vote from those women (and they usually are 
the most intelligent among their sex) who are 
willing and anxious to take up the duty of 
voting at the earliest opportunity. 

It is easy to see that the number of women 
who would vote at such a referendum would 
be no index of the number of women who 
would avail themselves of the righ. to vote 
had they a chance to do so. We all know 
that a large number of the registered voters 
in cities and towns do not bother to go to the 
polls. Of those who do, a large number are 
coaxed to vote and actually carried to the 
polls by interested parties. even when actual 
corruption is not practiced. And where are 
the organizations of women that could effect- 
ively “ get the vote out’ as the experienced, 
powerful, and “ practical ” political organiza- 
tions of men easily do everywhere ? A straw 
vote on a theoretical question of general and 
not immediately direct interest would only 
call out a small vote, even among the well- 
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organized and experienced male voters. 
Recent experiences at many of the direct 
primaries bear out this statement. 

That women would come to the polls in 
large numbers after having obtained the vote 
is proved also by recent experiences in se\ 
eral Western States. 

The chivalrous fear expressed by the 
writers that the duty of intelligent voting may 
be too heavy a burden on women seems 
almost childish when we consider that no 
such fear is expressed regarding a large num 
ber of male voters whose mental, moral, anc 
economic type is certainly not higher than 
that of the average woman who would care 
to vote. Women would probably, whether 
on the right or the wrong side, take the -vot 
more seriously than men, but that is simpl) 
one more reason why they should have it. 
It would seem more sincere and just to give 
women the right to vote without caviling as 
to whether they all clamor for it or not. We 
badly need the purifying influence of our 
mothers, our wives, our sisters, to help bring 
the human element into our materialistic system 
of government. ALBERT F. Borerri, M.D. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EQUAL CHANCE 


You say : “* Democracy is not essentially a 
form of government; it is essentially a prin- 
ciple of human life.” 

I would say that democracy is essentially 
both a form of government and a principle of 


human life. It is conceded that for some 
purposes an autocratic or even despotic form 
of government is more efficient than a democ- 
racy. where the people to a degree manage 
their own affairs. ° 

But democracy as a form of government 
is more than the making of good laws and 
their efficient enforcement. It is the develop- 
ment of the individual, the cultivation of self- 
restraint. It makes aman out of a machine, 
encourages individual initiative, builds up a 
character that is not afraid to assume respon- 
sibility. And in demanding his own equal 
chance he comes to realize that the other 
fellow is entitled to that same equal chance. . .. 

And this same idea is the unanswerable 
argument in favor of woman suffrage. No 
matter if, by giving women the vote, the 
result would not be better government—even 
if for a time government were less efficient— 
still. on the broad ground that democracy is 
essentially a human principle, the right o! 
the individual to aid in determining his o: 
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her own governmental environment, and the 
growth and development that follows the 
recognition of such a fundamental right, would 
be more than ample justification for including 
women in the electorate. 

lyemocracy as a form of government cre- 
ates and enforces that higher democracy which 
is a principle of human life. 

Kenesaw, Nebraska. 
REGISTER THE VOTERS 

| distinctly remember hearing Mrs. Liver- 
more tell how certain New England women 
opposed college education for women about 
the time that Vassar College was opened, 
affirming that they had all the educational 
rights they desired ; that women knew enough 
intuitively for the purposes of a womanly 
woman’s life; that college education would 
bring heavy responsibilities, while in no way 
enhancing woman’s charms : and, finally, that 
the majority of women did not, and never 
would, desire to attend college. 

It may be objected to this paralleling of 
arguments that the right to vote means only 
responsibility, while thetright to college edu- 
cation means both responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. However, many of us fail to see that 
responsibility and opportunity are separable. 
Would The Outlook maintain that no woman 
should be permitted to attend college until a 
majority of women had signified by affirmative 
vote their desire for college education ? 

How would it do to inaugurate a ten-yearly 
system of registration for women, and grant 
the franchise to those desiring the same, 
exempting from all responsibility those not 
registering ? It seems that some such plan 
might be practicable, and it ought to be satis- 
factory to those Anti-Suffragists who are sin- 
cerely opposed on the ground that they do 
not wish to increase their responsibilities. . . . 
Frances G. RICHARD. 


I. D. Evans. 


Oxford, Ohio. 


THE COMFORTABLE MARRIED 
WOMEN 

While I was reading the ar‘‘cle in your 
excellent magazine by a woman opposed to 
suffrage for her sex, and long before I had 
finished it, I had an idea that it was written 
by a married woman in comfortable circum- 
stances. When I had concluded its reading, 
I found that my idea was correct. And how 
did | know this? Not by instinct ; but, to use 
a slang expression concerning that class of 
women, because “ that’s what they all say.” 
In speaking of these women, then, hereafter 
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in this article let us call them, for purposes 
of classification, * the comfortable married 
women.” ‘The comfortable married woman, 
and also, naturally, her daughters, therefore 
look at the question only from the view-point 
that she and her daughters do not need the 
ballot. A narrow point of view. 

All women are not married, all women 
have not property ; a large number probably 
never will be married, and must work for 
their daily bread, thus standing in the place of 
a man, and entitled to his privilege of voting. 

Mrs. Watkins quotes the married woman’s 
property acts in New York, and states that, 
if women were given the ballot, these privi- 
leges would be taken away from them. 
Would they? As they were not given in lieu 
of the vote, why should they be taken away 
from women when the vote is given them ? 

If the writer does not care for the interests 
of the class of women who do want to vote, 
why should I, a single workingwoman, with- 
out property, care about laws affecting the 
property of married women? But two 
wrongs never make a right and I am not 
wholly selfish in wishing the ballot, but wish 
it because I think it will help the whole body 
of women, married and single. It has been 
proved, as I will point out later, that it will help 
the single and it will not harm the married. . . . 

Take the situation in Colorado. Perhaps 
those who are busy about domestic affairs and 
happy in the cares and multitudinous duties 
of the household have not had time nor in- 
clination to inform themselves properly. As 
to the matter of voting itself, a friend, a 
young lady clerk in a large title abstract 
office, informs me that it is as simple an act 
as going out to eat her luncheon. Also a 
lady of Denver, a married woman, informs 
me that the women of Denver forced the 
merchants to provide seats and to shorten 
the hours of the women clerks and employees, 
and this by the exercise of their influence 
over the lawmakers, a/fer they had been 
granted the ballot, and, according to the 
writer’s supposition, had lost their influence 
over the male sex. 

*Tis true, and “ pity ‘tis “tis true”’ that a 
great many women affear not to wish to vote 
because they are afraid, because so taught by 
snobbish mothers, of mixing with the ignorant 
or the depraved, such as the washerwoman’s 


daughter, or the cook’s, or the painted lady 


of the streets. None of these could harm a 
good woman. \Ve mix with them unwittingly 
on the street cars ; why not at the polls? ... 
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When these reasons shall have been over- 
come and the girls of our land shall have 
been educated to think for themselves and 
to be as democratic as our young men are in 
their schools and pursuits, then they will not 
only want to vote, but will see no reason why 
they should not if they wish to. 

Marion SMITH. 
Washington, District’of Columbia. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF CALIFORNIA 
Last year in this State [California] a list 
of twenty-three amendments to the funda- 
mental law of the State was submitted to the 
electorate for ratification. Among these, al- 
though relatively of much less importance 
than those giving the voter, be he man or 
woman, the opportunity through the instru- 
mentality of the direct primary, the initi- 
ative, the referendum, and the recall, of 
expressing himself directly and positively at 
the ballot-box, the one receiving the most 
attention and arcusing the widest discussion, 
was that extending the suffrage to women. 
During the course of the campaign I passed 
from an attitude of opposition to one of 
amused indifference. Certainly the dreadful 
results to the home predicted by one side 
were as unthinkable as the roseate, optimistic 


promise of performance made by the other 


was unconvincing. We had only to look to 
some of our 
have voted for some time to see that homes 
were not wrecked nor woman rendered less 
womanly by exercising the suffrage, nor had 
she, on the other hand, succeeded in notice- 
ably eradicating even the grosser social evils 
in cities like Denver, Colorado. I came in 
course of time to hold to the view expressed 
in your editorial, that the exercise of the suf- 
frage implies more in the way of obligations 
than privilege, and reasoned that it is unjust 
and unmanly to thrust these obligations upon 
our sisters against their desire. 

It was not until I had this argument pre- 
sented to me in a vigorous pamphlet issued 
by those actively opposed to the extension of 
the suffrage that its weakness occurred to me. 
We grow. do we not, by assuming responsi- 
bilities ? Is it not one of the prime advan- 
tages of the suffrage tat it tends to develop a 
higher type of manhood? I take it that our 
laws are perhaps no better or better executed 
than those of some countries with a moré 
limited suffrage. Is it not, however, a fact 
that the real progress of the race is more sub- 
stantial, and on a sounder, more permanent 


sister States where women. 
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basis in those countries enjoying a wide th 
a restricted use of the ballot ? 

I have come to look for great ultimate 
good from woman suffrage: but I belie 
it will not be as immediate as many seem |) 
think. ‘The benefit will be reactive. Wom: 
will retain all her womanly charms, and w’i\| 
take a broader view of life and its relations. 
She will be a better citizen, because a more 
thoughtful, intelligent individual. She will at 
least be as conscientious in securing for h 
self an intelligent comprehension of the ci 
problems as is the average man, and will be 
a better, because a more intelligent, mother 
and companion. She cannot but be in a better 
position because of her enlarged interest to train 
and direct her children ; and who can doubt 
the great ultimate advantage to the race ? 

Here in Pasadena we have had two elce- 
tions to decide certain municipal problems, and 
also a Presidential primary ; and it has been 
interesting to watch the women as they go to 
vote. I know of many who were unalterably 
opposed to the extension of the suffrage who 
have not failed to vote at each opportunity. 

While on the face’ of it your argument 
purports to be generous, I[ believe it is tun- 
damentally a selfish one ; a selfishness like that 
of the fond parent who indulges and pampers 
his child because he is unwilling that he should 
encounter the hard knocks that made a man 
of him. CHARLES H. STEARN. 


Pasadena, California. 


UTILIZE ALL THE ADULT 
LATION 

It is quite encouraging to those who belicve 
in and have worked for the enfranchisement 
of women that in your columns under date 
of February 3, 1912, an article appears from 
the pen of Colonel Roosevelt mildly advo- 
cating: our cause. 

Like many others, he takes it for granted 
that women are citizens in the United States ; 
they are not ; they are merely subjects, and 
enjoy only the rights of subjects. This fact 
robs them of a ** square deal,’’ and subjects 
many of them to gross injustice. 

Against this injustice, observed by organ- 
ized bodies of women, there is a growing de- 
mand that power be given them to remedy it 
so far as possible, and a revolt at the discovery 
that only secondary power is at their com- 
mand. Intelligent, studious women see )0s- 
sibilities for civic improvement only to real- 
ize that their intelligent study falls short of 
bringing about betterment. ‘The country. the 
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State, the municipality, lose immensely be- 
cause the grand ideas of this numerous class 
are still-born. 

Colonel Roosevelt advocates a referendum 
vote of the women on the question, and ad- 
vocates that in States where a majority vote 
in favor of demanding the ballot it be given 
them, claiming that the responsibility ought 
not to be forced upon an * indifferent major- 
ity.” This is worthy of study. Especially is 
this true when he would count the silent vote 
as opposed. In view of the fact that the 
women have no political organization, no 
campaign funds for education or agitation, 
this is manifestly unfair—more than unfair 
when we stop to measure the effort required 
to get out the masculine vote at any election, 
not excepting the Presidential election. 

At the primary election in Cook County, 
Illinois, in 1910 only forty-four per cent of 
the voting strength of the county cared to 
take time to goto the polls. In some districts 
legislative candidates were chosen by less 
than 40 per cent of the voting strength of the 
districts. In order to give a ‘*‘ square deal,” 
would it not be fair to ask that no heavier 
feminine vote should be required, instead of 
counting all silent voters as antagonistic, and 
then allow some for the handicap of no funds, 
no party papers to remind of the obligation, 
no party back of the cause? The referendum 
to women is so unjust on its face that the 
active workers for the enfranchisement of 
women would refuse to vote and advise the 
rank and file to refuse also. 

Civil government has taken forcible hold 
of the homes and families of the Nation. 
Nothing the housemother does is free from 
governmental control. The days of simple 
living and domestic control of home affairs 
are forever gone. Birth, marriage, death ; 
food, clothing, furniture, water, gas, elec- 
tricity, the telephone; the education and 
health of the children—everything is subject 
to governmental scrutiny. And in all this the 
mother has no voice, is subject only, and still 
is told from pulpit and platform that the 
destiny of the race isin her hands. ‘lhe task 
imposed is heavier than the historic ‘ making 
of bricks without straw.” In fact, her great- 
est responsibility to-day is to convince those 
who can grant it that, in order to give to the 
country the high type of citizens demanded, 
the power to do this must be hers. 

We have not yet seen, the world has not 
yet developed, a true democracy. When the 
United States utilizes the intelligence and 
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loyalty of all its adult native and naturalized 
population, then only will the world welcome 
_the highest type of government. 
Fanny H. Rasta tu, 
Chairman Woman Suffrage 

Chicago, Illinois. Party of Illinois. 

THE RIGHT NOT TO VOTE 

In your editorial of May 18 on “The 
Right of the Silent Women,” after stating 
that there are in New York City over a mill- 
ion women who would share with men the 
responsibility of government if women voted, 
and that only 10,000 of them marched 
in the suffrage procession on May 4, you 
ask, ‘‘ What do the 990,000 women want ?” 
You suggest further that, if the women have 
the right to vote at all, they have the right to 
vote on the question whether they wish to vote. 

I think I have read about all that The 
Outlook has said on this subject for many 
years, and can testify that it has been con- 
sistently opposed to giving the ballot to 
women against their will. But I am not 
sure that your consideration for the silent 
women in regard to their right to vote is 
well founded. When some of the more 
assertive women have clamored for the right 
to vote, we have told them that they had no 
such right, that no one, man or woman, had 
a natural right to vote. 

If that is true, is it not also true that no 
one, no woman, has the right wot ¢o vote, and 
thereby avoid responsibility for the govern- 
ment under which she lives? You and I 
were not consulted as to whether we desired 
to exercise the suffrage. ‘Ihe law met us at 
the threshold of manhood and put upon us, 
willing or unwilling, the responsibility, and 
there was no means of escape for us. And 
if woman has no right to demand exemption 
from the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, there can be but one reason for her 
exclusion, that her entrance into the field of 
politics would be harmful to the State. 

It has been stated that the women of the 
United States furnish something like three- 
fourths of the membership of the churches 
and about nine-tenths of their spirituality. I 
cannot believe that an addition to the spiritual 
forces that are operating in politics would 
prove harmful to the country. 
WILLIAM L. 


Morrillton, Arkansas. Moose. 


10,000 VERSUS 990,000 
Your decision, ** It is not democratic, it is 
not just, it is not right to dra‘t these 990,000 
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women into this campaign against their wills,”’ 
strikes me as fundamentally unfair to the 
10,000 women in the procession. 

Suppose you say, ** Unless 990,000 men, or 
a majority of them, express a wish to vote, 
the 10,000 men who do want to voteshouldn’t.” 

You seem to think you keep yourself right 
side up on this matter by saying that, after a 
certain number of failures to exercise his 
right, you would disfranchise a man, and 
re-enfranchise him only on good evidence of 
repentance. 

Couldn't the same remedy be applied to 
indifferent women ? 

We—of the 10,000—would prefer to take 
our chances on that punishment to being 
forced to stay among the indifferent. 

When, about one hundred years ago, the 
question was, ‘‘ Shall women have the alpha- 
bet ?’’ a decision similar to yours on the pres- 
ent question was very likely made by influen- 
tial outlookers of that day. In the light of 
this day to say that, because 990,000 women 
don’t want to read, the 10,000 who do want 
to mustn’t. would be hooted. 

Your proposition that women themselves 
should settle the present question by the 
majority vote of all the women has another 
elemeit of unfairness. No State requires 


that a majority of all the men who could 
register and vote shall vote for an amend- 


ment in order to carry it. If, in the case 
of women, it were conceded that the matter 
ought to be decided by majority rule, then it 
ought to be Jecided, as other questions put 
to vote among men are decided, by the wish 
of the majority of those caving enough about 
the matter to vote upon it. 

CHARLOTTE W. 


Norwalk, Ohio. Bout. 


A LOADED BALLOT 

So far as human agencies may affect 

the destinies of the races, the responsibility of 
the sexes is exactly coequal, as is the respon- 
sibility of parents in the rearing of their chil- 
dren. The withholding from women of their 
equal rights as common citizens no more 
relieves them from their half of the responsi- 
bility that both men and women are under 
to the community than the forcing on them 
of the ballot would add to that responsibility. 
The true mother knows her responsibilities 

to every member of her family or any other 
family who may be associated with her and 
hers in any way, and she accepts those re- 
sponsibilities with alacrity, and demands it as 
her full and equal right to discharge a citi- 
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zen’s duties in accordance with her be 
judgment and her conscience. The oth« 
sort, when motherhood is forced on he 
accepts it reluctantly as a ** duty,” and ofte: 
hires substitutes to take her place in t! 
rearing of her children. 

Meanwhile, and until the better way |; 
permanently established in our system 


. government, it would seem to be exceeding 


wise to /eave a loaded ballot within easy rea); 

of the good women, whether they wish it 

not ; then it would come in mighty handy « 

certain occasions, and you would not have 

force them to take it in their hands and 

it either. J. F. Houcurns. 
Holley, New York. 


IGNORANCE AND COWARDICE 

I was born and bred in the backwoods. 
is true, though, that all my ancestors ca 
over in the Mayflower ; but I disowned ever 
one of them except John Billington, w! 
was hung because he was not in close touch 
with Carver, Bradford, and the other violators 
of law. 

In the first place, I am a believer in demvc- 
racy. In the second place, I am a believer 
in the fact that it is true in law, in the moral, 
and even in the spiritual world, that we rise 
to higher things through mistakes. It is ab- 
solutely wrong to deprive persons of their 
property without letting them have any say 
about it. Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. ‘There remains no excuse, no rca- 
son, save the excuse of the tyrant, the reason 
of the cutthroat, why a lady taxpayer, intcll- 
gent, highly educated, should not have a right 
to the ballot by which she believes she can ce 
fend her interest and the interest of her sex. 

Take any bunch of ten thousand Cual:- 
fornian women voters, and where can you 
match them in moral, mentai, and spiritual 
worth with a bunch of men voters? You 
are absolutely wrong, and so is Colonel 
Roosevelt. You both say you are in favor 
of women’s rights, 7 they want them. 
There is no excuse for such a belief in the 
mind of one in whose veins flows the blood 
that reddened the slopes of Breed’s Hill and 
flowed where John Stark hurled his men at 
the British lines on the field of Bennington. 

I was born in a moment when the Southern 
skies were reddening to the first murmur ol 
secession. Before I was a day old | was 
named for Charles Sumner. Before | was 
in pants the boys of my town were catching 
the sabers of Virginia’s best and_ bravest 
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upon their rifle barrels and fighting for their 
flay on the bloody field of Bull Run. My 
home town was the banner war town of the 
banner war State of New England, and the 
only State whose sons have fought in all 
wars and who never saw their flag touched 
by a foeman’s hand. And Maine’s Eighteenth 
Infantry and First Cavalry lost more men killed 
on the battlefield than any other regiments 
in those branches of the Union army. Per- 
haps this history has made me feel as I do. 

| have a daughter, college educated, effi- 
cient, teacher of civics, knowing more than 
I do about such things. She wants to vote, 
and would vote if the law allowed her to, 
and why shouldn’t she vote, if this be a 
democracy ? I understand that you admit 
that you should not object to her having 
that right. But why do you say that some 
other woman should have the right to say 
that she cannot have the ballot? Is it 
right to keep A in slavery because B, another 
slave, does not want her freedom ? 

Again you gentlemen fail to see the truth. 
You think this would be adding another load 
to her burden. Alas! woman has always 
carried more than her share. From the 
days when the old Shunamite said, ‘“ Take 
the boy to his mother,” woman has borne 
the burden. She sees her babies killed by 
tainted milk ; she sees her sisters driven into 
prostitution; she sees her daughters burned 
in unprotected workshops; she sees little 
children and weak women crowded into 
unventilated sweatshops; she sees wars 
wasting the lands and her sons’ mangled 
bodies—and all this is the load, and only a part 
of the load that she carries, and you and the 
Colonel are against her having a blade that 
she can fight with, because she has sisters 
too cowardly or too ignorant to fight for 
themselves. CHARLES S. MACOMBER. 
Ida Grove, lowa. 


JULIA WARD HOWE AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 

In his late editorial on “‘ Women’s Rights ” 
in The Outlook Theodore Roosevelt says : 

“The supreme importance and high posi- 
tion of the woman of the type of Julia Ward 
Howe cannot be materially increased by the 
possession of the ballot.” 

Perhaps not; but the real question is, Can 
the effectiveness of such a woman be increased 
by the added power of the ballot, the instru- 
ment by which opinion is enforced? It was 
her profound conviction that it could. Strong 
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in this belief, she labored early and late, in 
season and out, for those things that should 
prepare women for the duty of voting, for 
the responsibility of full citizenship. Now 
that “suffrage”? has become fashionable, 
that victory is in sight, it is hard to realize the 
mighty odds against which she fought. Her 
little hand knocked and knocked at the doors 
of the schools and universities, and the tap- 
ping of that firm and gentle hand long seemed 
to be in vain. I remember well the valiant 
fight she made to have the doors of Harvard 
opened to women and the rough treatment 
she met with. Like Mr. Roosevelt to-day, 
most of the women she knew best were 
against suffrage—even against the higher edu- 
cation of women. Almost all of her old friends 
disapproved of her action, but she fought 
a battle royal for the liberal education with 
those excellent and conservative men who 
held conventions and wrote books to prove 
that women were not fit to receive the higher 
education, that if we sent our girls to college 
their health would be undermined and the 
health of the future generation jeopardized. 
And still she knocked! Till, slowly, grudg- 
ingly, the close-locked door yielded—there 
were men inside the jealously guarded citadel 
of learning who sided with the besiegers ; 
slowly, with creaking and croaking and fore- 
boding of doom, the door opened wider and 
wider, until to-day it stands wide open and 
the higher education is no longer considered 
a dangerous thing either for the body or the 
mind. When we went to Brown in June, 
1909, and in her ninetieth year she took the 
degree of LL.D. from the university that had 
graduated her father and her husband, she 
said to me as we walked past the rows on 
rows of girl students gathered in the old 
chapel for the commencement exercises : 

‘* How tall they are! Doesn’t it seem to 
you the girls are taller than they used to be ?” 

I wish that she might have read what I 
have read in Mary L. Read’s article in The 
Outlook’s series on home-making : 

‘** Divorces among college women are only 
one-fifth as frequent as in the population 
at large; . . . the marriage rate among col- 
lege women is somewhat higher than among 
non-college women; . . . the children of the 
college woman are more likely to grow to 
adulthood ; infant specialists declare 


her to be the most intelligent and painstaking 
mother.”’ 
So let us hope that bogey is laid ! 
Another field in which my mother toiled 
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early and late, traveling from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from Louisiana to Washington, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, was the planting and fostering of num- 
berless women’s clubs by means of which 
women too busy or already too old to hope 
for the higher educational advantages of 
school and university are able to study those 
subjects that develop their minds and pre- 
pare them for the higher duties of citizen- 
ship. ‘The title she liked best perhaps was 
the one so often playfully given her, “ the 
(Jueen of Clubs.” 

Yesterday I should have thought it quite 
superfluous to speak of the immense power 
for xood these women’s clubs have become 
throughout the whole country. ‘To-day I 
know that men of the old conservative school 
of thought—good, earnest men—are still far 
from realizing what a power for righteousness 
the women’s clubs throughout the United 
States hold and exercise. One well-known 
preacher, a brilliant young man leading a life 
of active ministry, said gravely to me to-day : 

‘I wish you could tell me of any really 
good or serious thing the women’s clubs have 
accomplished ”’! 

The magnitude of tne question silenced 
me. It was like being asked to relate off- 


hand, over a cup of afternoon tea, what bene- 
fits Christianity had conferred on the world. 
If the question had not taken away my 


breath, the best answer I could have made 
perhaps would have been: “ In the localities 
where women’s clubs are most active the 
decrease in insanity among women is very 
large, especially in that long-suffering class, 
the farmers’ wives. 

Among the many societies which my 
mother worked for. none was more useful to 
the Nation than the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, a sort of missionary 
body that every year traveled from State to 
State holding conventions where subjects of 
especial interest to women were discussed. 
Wherever the convention was held great 
enthusiasm was shown and the results were 
deep and lasting. Many of the most power- 
ful clubs in the country sprang from the seeds 
sown at these conventions. 

“ | hope,” says Mr. Roosevelt in his article, 
*‘ that if women voted we should be able to 
wage a more rapidly successful war against 
the ‘ white slave’ traffic and kindred iniqui- 
ties."’ With characteristic directness, the 
writer here strikes at the root of the matter. 
In the last analysis, | believe that it was this 
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hope beyond all others that enabled my mother 
to carry on her unceasing struggle for t! 
uplifting of her sex—a struggle that for h: 
only ceased with life, and that to-day is sti 
animated by her ardent spirit, unquenchab! 
in death. In the year 1877 she attended t); 
famous Geneva Congress called to prot 
against the proposed legalizing of vice in En 
land. My mother and Aaron Powell wi 
the American delegates. 

After all the work of the reformers a 
enthusiasts who spent their lives and fortuncs 
to abolish slavery, it was a woman’s no\ 
that roused the Nation’s conscience. Noh 
tory of the abolition of slavery can ever 
complete that does not tell of the influence 
of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin” upon the mind 
and conscience of the people. ‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” a woman's poe, 
followed close on the novel, and the pulses 
of the Nation beat in the rhythm of that 
deathless song of victory. In writing of the 
causes that led her to join the woman sui- 
frage movement my mother asks the ques- 
tion: “* The black man has received the vote. 
Shall the white woman be 
than he ?” , 

The appeal to duty still rings out, and will 
as long as there is any form of slavery in 
this land, and to that appeal the heroic heart 
of woman answers still. For the 
evil’’ is first, and last, and above all others, 
the evil women must meet and women must 
conquer. It is our work. Good men stand 
ready and eager to help us, but through 
woman alone can victory come. In 
terrific struggle against the powers of dark- 
ness that make up the mighty system of 
organized vice there must be a counter-sys- 
tem of organized virtue. ‘lhe mother is still 
the custodian of the virtue of youth in t 
State as well as in the family. ‘The wisest 
men in the community recognize how impor- 
tant a weapon the ballot might be in the fight 
against corruption; they are ready to share 
that power with their wives and sisters. Men 
like Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
George William Curtis, Rockwood Hoar, and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson have pleaded 
the cause of woman’s suffrage. Now Theo- 
dore Roosevelt adds the weight of his voice 
to the prayer. “I pin my faith,” says Mr. 
Roosevelt, ‘* to woman suffragists of the type 
of the late Julia Ward Howe.” That faith 
will never be betrayed. 

Maup 

Newport, Rhode Island. 
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DEMOCRACY AROUND THE WORLD 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
SECOND PAPER: DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 


Religion of the People, by the People, for the People 


EMOCRACY is more than a form of 







religion as ‘the life of God in the soul of 


government. It is a spirit of life. 

It is faith that all men are brothers. 
It is therefore faith in a community of inter- 
ests. It is faith that the Father has given to 
his children all things richly to enjoy. It is 
the faith of Paul: “ All things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things présent, 


man.” Accepting this definition, there is 
something of this life of God in every 
man. Micah defines religion as doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with 
God. Accepting this definition, there is in 
every man a capacity to do justly, to love 
mercy, to walk humbly and reverently in 


| companionship with the Eternal. Paul defines 
mu or things to come; all are yours; and ye _ religion as faith, hope, and love. Accepting 
are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” It is _ this definition, there is in every man a capacity 
: the faith that God is the God of all, and to look upon the things that are unseen and 
i Christ is the Leader and Helper of all, and eternal—that is faith; to seek in every day 
ve death is coming to all; and it is equally the a better to-morrow—that is hope; and to 
' faith that all teachers and all material things include in his aspiration the well-being of his 
vA and all life’s gifts, present or future, are in- neighbor as well as his own—that is love. 
“ti tended for all. It is religion of the people, In every cupful of earth there are scores 
ate by the people, for the people. It is educa- of seeds not planted by human hands. In 
P tion of the people, by the people, for the every soul there are scores of seeds not 
will people. It is wealth of the people, by the planted by human influence. The new-born 
* people, for the people. Ag well as govern- _ babe laid in his mother’s arms is a seed-bed. 
‘ at ment of the people, by the people, for the In him are the seeds of faith and hope and 
otal people. PH . love, of justice and mercy and humility and 
sali In brief, it is the sovereignty of the people reverence. She may cultivate them or leave 
te in religion, education, and industry, no less them to die for want of cultivation ; but she 
sail than in government. need not and cannot create them. 
all wie When Jesus Christ says, Thou shalt love 
his Religion is of the people. the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul 
at. ' lhe springs of the religious life are in the and mind and strength, he is not imposing 
— individual soul. Religion is not something an impossible command on a creature incapa- 
ce conferred on man from without by a church, ble of such love. He is uttering a prophecy 
; ‘ill or a book, or as a special gift by a special anda promise. It is as if a teacher instalied 
. oe experience. It grows up in man spontane- over a turbulent school should say to herself. 
sine ously, rhe kingdom .of God, says Jesus, is I will win the love of these scholars. ‘They 
apor- “as if a man should cast seed upon the shall yet all obey me because I have made 
wht earth; and should sleep and rise night and them all love me, 
shane day, and the seed should spring up and Paul, going to Athens, in which an ancient 
Men grow, he knoweth not how. For the earth _ satirist said it Was easier to find a god than a 
ase beareth Sruit of herself. if hi Main,” Says man, was not discouraged by the multiplicity 
Sal Sabatier, “is incurably religious.” Rever- of their idols. He was rather encouraged. 
cadiall ence is as natural to man as his appetites; In these deities of wood and stone he saw 
Theo the recognition of right and wrong as the the evidence of their religious spirit.“ I per- 
wane recognition of sweet and bitter or wise and ceive,” he said, * that in all these things ye 
ys Mr. foolish ; aspiration as memory. Max Miller are exceedingly religious.” This is the spirit 
e type defines religion as “ the perception of the Infi- of religious democracy. It perceives in the 
e faith nite under such manifestations as are able to idols and temples, in the fear of the gods and 
| influence the moral character of man.’’ Ac- the self-inflicted penances of pagan peoples, 
sate cepting this definition, every normal man has _ the evidence that in them also is the religious 





a capacity to recognize the Infinite under 
influence his 
Henry Scougal defines 


such manifestations as can 
moral character. 


spirit: the spirit that dimly perceives the 
Infinite : the spirit of the divine life struggling 
for expression ; the spirit which recognizes the 
179 
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beauty and the worth of justice and mercy and 
humility and reverence. of faith and hope and 
love. ‘lhe missionary movement of to-day is 
radically different from the missionary move- 
ment of a hundred, yes, of fifty years ago. 
‘The old missionary spirit regarded idolatry 
as a device of the devil to be destroyed. ‘The 
modern missionary spirit regards it as an 
aspiration of humanity to be guided. ‘The old 
missionary spirit went to the pagan com- 
munity saying: You have no reiigion; we 
have come to bring you one. ‘The modern 
missionary spirit goes to the pagan commu- 
nity saying: You are seekers after God; so 
are we. See what we have found. 

Are there, then, no irreligious men? Yes. 
There are irreligious men. But there are 
no men without a capacity for religion. 
‘There are no men to whom faith and hope 
and love, justice and mercy and reverence, 
do not make some appeal. ‘That the appeal 
is not more effective is sometimes their fault. 
It is sometimes because they have deadened 
the religious sense within them. It is some- 
times the fault of those who make the appeal. 
Sometimes these demand faith for that which 
is unreasonable, hope for that which is unde- 
sirable, love for that which is unlevely. Some- 
times they confound justice with revenge and 
weakness with mercy. It is not only in 
pagan temples that hideous idols are offered 
to congregations for their worship. ‘The ag- 
nosticism which refuses worship to such an 
idol is more reverent than the conventional- 
ism which accepts it. 

In my college days a story was in circula- 
tion of two of our professors engaged in a 
warm theological dispute. At length one of 
them turned upon the other with an explo- 
he said, “ you are as much 
worse than an atheist as a bad god is worse 
than no god atall.” . Knowing the professors, 
| could believe the story to be true. Know- 
ing the theology thus condemned, [ could 
share the indignation. 

‘This doctrine of democracy, that religion 
is of the people, that its springs are in the 
human soul, that man is naturally religious, is 
not new. It was the teaching of Augustine, 
who said God has made man for himself. — It 
was the teaching of Jesus Christ, who said, 
* The light of the body is theeye : if, therefore, 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.”’ It is as natural for man to per- 
ceive the beauty of truth and goodness and 
to be guided by that perception as it is for 
him to perceive the light of day and walk in 


sion. “Sir.” 
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that light. Jesusadded: “If .. . the light 
that is in thee be darkness. how great is the 
darkness ??”” When faith and hope are un- 
reasonable, when justice turns to revenge 
and mercy to sentimentalism, when reverence 
worships the ignoble and love embraces the 
unlovely, the light has turned to darkness. 
My college professor was right ; superstition 


is the worst form of irreligion. But the 
remedy for darkness is light. And the rem- 
edy for superstition is instruction. It is thx 


offer of a reasonable faith and hope; of a 
justice that is not revenge and of a mercy 
that is not sentimentalism; of anoble Person 
to reverence; of a lovely Person to love 

Religion is not only of the people, it is 4) 
the people. In man are the springs of the 
religious life; in man, therefore, is vested 
the ultimate authority in that life. That 
authority is in him because he is the off- 
spring of God and the spirit of his Father 
dwells in him. 

The religious democrat believes that there 
is an authority in the Church; but it is a 
delegated authority. It is an authority which 
comes from the people. ‘There is a com- 
munion of saints as there is a republic of 
letters. Good usage determines what is 
grammar; holy living determines what is 
religion. But the, authority in the one case, 
as in the other, is the authority of human 
experience. Isitnot divine authority ? Yes; 
but God dwells in all men, not merely in 
an appointed oligarchy. ‘The authority of 
the Church is the authority of the concurrent 
testimony of God’s awakened children. 

Because he is a democrat, the religious 
democrat respects creeds. Because he is a 
democrat and respects his fellow-men, he 
respects their religious convictions. When 
the creed grows up from within as the 
expression of a common experience, he wel- 
comes it; when it is imposed from without, 
he resents it. As historical declarations of 
what men have believed he studies creeds : as 
authoritative declarations of what man must 
believe he repudiates them. He denies that 
there was any authority in the fourth century 
that there was not in the sixteenth, and he 
denies that there was any authority in the six- 
teenth century that there is not in the twen- 
tieth. The Church of to-day is as able to 
define truth as the Church of yesterday. 
The religious democrat refuses to accompany 
those antiquarians who go back to the Church 
Fathers to find out what they may believe. 
He does not think that the nearer we get to 
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the first century, the nearer we get to the 
source of-truth. The source of truth is in 
ihe soul of man, and the nearer we get to the 
soul of man, the nearer we get to the truth. 

Jesus Christ spoke with authority because 
he knew what was in man. He reveals the 
truth to man because he reveals man to him- 
sclf. When he finished the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is said that his hearers were as- 
tonished because he taught them not as the 
scribes and Pharisees, but as one having 
authority. ‘The scribes and Pharisees re- 
ferred to the past. ‘lhe scribes and Phar- 
isees always refer to the past. They based 
their teachings ‘on tradition. The scribes 
and Pharisees always base their teaching on 
tradition. In the Sermon on the Mount 
Jesus Christ referred to the standards of the 
past only to put before his hearers a higher 
standard: ** It was said to them of old time; 
... but I say unto you.” He revealed the 
truth because he revealed—that is, unveiled — 
the truth that was in them. When he says, 
‘But | say unto you love your enemies,”’ 
the soul replies, A beautiful ideal; but can 
man do it? Christ’s life responds, Man can 
do it, for | have done it. The authority of 
Jesus Christ is like the authority of the spring 
when it commands the seed to blossom. ‘The 
blossom was in the seed, but before the 
spring sun shone upon it the seed did not 
know its own possibilities. Open an acorn ; 
a complete oak is enfolded therein. Open 
the human soul; therein is a complete Chris- 
tian life enfolded. 

Because he is a democrat, the religious 
democrat respects the Church. He may be 
a religious democrat and also a devout Roman 
Catholic ; for every devout Roman Catholic 
believes that the authority of the Church is a 
delegated authority; the source of authority 
is not in the hierarchy, but in God. The 
religious democrat believes that this au- 
thority is delegated to the Church through 
the people. ‘The people make the Church, 
and the Church makes the General Council, 
and the General Council makes the creed. 
rhere is the same division of opinion in the 
Roman Catholic Church as in the Protestant 
Church between those who believe that the 
authority descends through the Church to the 
people and those who believe that the au- 
thority ascends through the people to the 
Church. Modernism is essentially democ- 
racy in religion. It has some friends in the 
hierarchy. But the hierarchy as a_ body 
dreads it and would destroy it. Formerly it 
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punished democracy in religion with death, 
by the Inquisition. Now it punishes democ- 
racy in religion with exile, by excommunica- 
tion. 

The religious democrat may be an Angii- 
can. He may believe in the Apostolic suc- 
cession. He may believe that the present 
Episcopal bishops are lineal descendants from 
the twelve Apostles. But, if so, he believes 
in this episcopate as a wise and orderly 
method of church government, not as an in- 
dispensable vehicle of divine life. ‘The relig- 
ious democrat may accept any form of church 
government from the Papal to the Congrega- 
tional. But the religious democrat never be- 
lieves, and never can believe, that the grace 
of God is piped and conduited, and that we 
can get it only by going to the designated 
faucet. It descends like the gentle rain and 
distills like the dew; it is as universal as the 
sunlight, and shines alike on the evil and the 
good. 

The religious democrat believes that there 
is an authority in the Bible. But the Bible 
is not the final authority. ‘The final authority 
is the soul of man. Was it not Coleridge 
who said, I believe in the Biole because it 
finds me? Was it not Whittier who said, 
I believe that the Bible is inspired, because 
it inspires me? ‘These are the utterances of 
religious democracy. ‘The religious demo- 
crat accepts as an excellent illustration of 
his faith in the Bible the figure of Professor 
Huxley : 


Goodness is a kind of beauty. ... Some 
there are who cannot feel the difference between 
the “ Sonata Appassionata ”and “ Cherry Ripe ;” 
or between the gravestone-cutter’s cherub and 
the Apollo Belvidere; but the canons of art 
are none the less acknowledged. ... . And as 
there are Pascals and Mozarts, Newtons and 
Raphaels, in whom the innate faculty for science 
or art seems to need but a touch to spring 
into full vigor, and through whom the human 
race obtains new possibilities of knowledge and 
new conceptions of beauty: so there have been 
men of moral genius, to whom we owe ideals of 
duty and visions of moral perfection, which ordi- 
nary mankind could never have attained; though, 
happily for them, they can feel the beauty of a 
vision which lay beyond the reach of their dull 
imagination, and count life well spent in shaping 
some faint image of it in the actual world. 


Each nation has its peculiar message to the 
world. As we go back to Rome for ideals of 
law and to Greece for ideals of architecture, 
so we go back to the Hebrew people for ideals 
of religion. But they become ideals to us 
because they reveal—that is, unveil—possi- 
bilities of life within ourselves. ‘They awaken 
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faculties which before were sleeping. ‘The 
authority of the ‘Ten Commandments is not 
in the thunder and lightning that accom- 
panied the first giving of those Command- 
ments. It is in the Amen of the human soul 
which always accompanies them. ‘The Book 
of Common Prayer correctly interprets this 
authority when it follows the reading of each 
commandment with the congregational prayer, 
“‘ Incline our hearts to keep this law.” ‘This 
interprets aright the instinctive prayer of the 
universal conscience. 

My orthodox friend who thinks me a 
heretic because I am a religious democrat 
appears to me really to hold the same opinion 
that I hold, despite the fact that he condemns 
it. In my library are two volumes entitled 
** Handbook of Religious Difficulties,” pub- 
lished in 1886. ‘The object of this * Hand- 
book ” is declared in the title-page to be to 
furnish reasonable solutions of perplexing 
things in sacred Scripture. What is this but 
saying that sacred Scripture is to be received 
because it can be shown to be in accordance 
with our reason; what is this but implying 
that if it could not be shown to be in accord- 
ance with our reason it would be an unrea- 
sonable book, and in so far not to be 
received ? Every attempt in church or Sunday- 
school to explain any statement in Scripture 
is an attempt to show that it is harmonious 
with right reason. Every such attempt in- 
volves an appeal to the judgment and con- 
science of man as the ultimate authority by 
which the Scripture must be tested. ‘lhe 
religious democrat simply says what his tradi- 
tional friend zmp/ies. 

Phillips Brooks once told me the story of 
a venerable woman in Boston who at the 
age of eighty took up the study of Hebrew. 
When her surprised granddaughter asked her 
why she was beginning such a study at her 
time of life, she replied, ** My dear, in a few 
vears, at the most, I expect to see the <Al- 
mighty face to face, and I want to be able to 
talk to him in his own tongue.”’ I believe 
that God understands all our dialects—that 
means prayer; and speak to us in a dialect 
which we can all understand—that means 
inspiration. I can talk not merely to him: I 
can talk with him. His voice in the indi- 
vidual soul is for the individual soul the final 
authority. This is what Jesus Christ meant 
when he said, I give unto you the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven ; whatsoever you shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever you shall loose on earth, shall be 
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loosed in heaven. ‘The keys are the sym 
bols of authority. ‘lo every man is given th 
final authority over his own life. Splendid en- 
dowment. which no man should relinquish 
Awe-inspiring responsibility, from which nv 
man can escape ! 

The religious democrat is not a rationalist. 
That is, if by rationalist is meant one who 
believes that the reason, unillumined, can 
solve all problems, and the will, unaided, can 
achieve all victories. If he is religious as 
well as democratic, he believes in the life of 
God in the soul of man; if he is democratic 
as well as religious. he believes that there is 
something of that life in the soul of every 
man. He does not believe that the seed will 
grow without the rain and the sun; he be- 
lieves that the rain falls and the sun shines on 
every seed. 

The religious demccrat is not a sloth. He 

does not believe that because he has a relig- 
ious nature that his religious nature should 
be allowed to grow wild. Man has a faculty 
for language, therefore there should be 
schools for the study of literature ; a faculty 
for art, therefore there should be art schools ; 
a faculty for music. therefore there should be 
musical conservatories. So, because he has 
a religious nature, he should have religious 
training. ‘The religious democrat does not 
say, Whatever my conscience affirms to be 
nght is right for me, any more than he sa\s. 
Whatever my eye admires is art for me. 
The Philistine saying, I know nothing about 
art. but I know what I like, seems to him 
preposterous ; not less preposterous, I kno 
nothing about right and wrong, but I know 
what | think tu be right. As the religious demv- 
crat believes in a trained eye, and a trained 
ear. and a trained reason, so he believes in a 
trained conscience and a trained reverence. 
He believes in the life of God in the garden; 
and therefore he cultivates the garden. He 
believes in the life of God in the soul of man; 
and therefore he cultivates the soul. 

The religious democrat is not an egoist. 
He does not believe in his own infallibility 
any more than he believes in the infallibility 
of the Bible or the Church. He believes in 
his fellow-men as truly as he believes in him- 
self. He believes that God speaks to them 
and they can hear and understand, and he 
seeks to. know what they have heard and 
how they have understood, that he may com- 
pare their understanding with his own and 
correct his own idiosyncrasies by a consider- 
ation of the general experience. ‘The process 
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in this respect is the method which the sci- 
cntists pursue who collate and compare their 
observations that they may reach a greater 
assurance of the truth; the method of the 
ship’s officers who take two or three simul- 
taneous observations of the sun and make 
two or three independent reckonings, in order 
to make surer of the ship’s position. 

The religious democrat values the Bible 
and welcomes it, not as a letter from an ab- 
sentee Father, not as a message which he 
must accept in lieu of a Person, but as an 
interpreter who helps him to understand the 
Person for himself. As the democrat goes 
to the great artists—to Rembrandt and 
‘Titian and Raphael—to get ideals of beauty 
which without them he could not have at- 
tained, but which they enable him to attain, 
so the religious democrat goes to’ the He- 
brew lawgivers, the Hebrew poets, and the 
Hebrew prophets to get ideals of duty and 
visions of perfection which through their in- 
terpretations he is able to make his own. 
He reads, * Like as a Father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him,” not as the report of a far-away 
truth once experienced by another, but as 
an inspiration to experience that truth for 
himselt. 

The religious democrat values the Church 
and accepts it, not as the oracle of a God 
whom he cannot understand, but as a guide 
to a God whom he can understand. He is 
a Catholic—though he may be a Roman 
Catholic, or an Anglican Catholic, or a 
(Juaker Catholic. All those who have the 
life of God in their own souls belong to his 
Church. He goes now to Thomas & Kempis’s 
“Imitation of Christ,” now to Phillips 
Brooks’s sermons, now to John Woolman’s 
“Journal.” It is to the religious democrat 
immaterial whether the prophet be a Friend, 
an Episcopalian, or a Roman Catholic, so he 
be a man of God. Whosoever finds in God 
the Great Companion is companionable to 
the religious democrat. 

The religious democrat believes in experts 
and freely uses them. There are many 
religious questions which he has no time and 
perhaps no ability to investigate for himself. 
Upon these questions he takes counsel of 
the experts and is guided and even governed 
by their decisions. He‘is not a_ scientist, 
and so long as the scientists are at all evenly 
divided on the subject of evolution he holds 
his own judgment in abeyance. But when 
they tell him, with substantial unanimity, that 
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evolution is accepted by scientific students 
as their working hypothesis, he accepts it 
on their authority. Similarly, so long as the 
Biblical scholars who have his confidence tell 
him that the Pentateuch is the writing of one 
author, he accepts that conclusion ; when they 
are divided in opinion, he waits ; when those 
whom he thinks most worthy of his confidence 
declare that, in their opinion, it is a compilation 
of materials furnished by several authors, he 
accepts that opinion and makes it his own. 
He cannot give the arguments for the belief 
that the world goes around the sun. He 
believes it because it is universally believed 
by those who have studied astronomy. So 
he cannot answer all the arguments of the 
atheist or solve all the doubts of the agnos- 
tic. He does not need todoso. He knows 
that the wisest and best of mankind in all 
ages and of all races have believed in a wise 
and beneficent Creator and ruler of the world, 
and that as mankind has grown in wisdom 
and goodness, that faith has grown stronger. 
And his participation in it is not shaken by 
arguments of a disbeliever which he is not 
able toanswer. So he may not have studied, 
and he need not study, for himself the evi- 
dences of Christianity. He knows that the 
men and women whose lives he most admires, 
whose character he most reveres. have be- 
lieved that the precepts of Jesus Christ are a 
safe rule of conduct and the spirit and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ is a noble ideal of charac- 
ter; and his own study of that life, and his own 
attempt to guide his conduct by those pre- 
cepts, confirm their convictions. 

In brief, his faith that religion is natural 
to all men makes all men his brethren ; and 
the source of religious authority is not, on 
the one hand, in a spiritual oligarchy past or 
present, nor, on the other hand. merely in his 
own soul. ‘That authority is the spiritual 
consciousness which he possesses in common 
with his fellow-men. As the authority for 
law is the sense of justice in the political 
community, that is, the State, so the authority 
for religion is the religious experience which 
is common to the spiritual community, that 
is, the Church universal. 

The religious democrat believes that religion 
is not only ef the people and é4y the people, 
but also forthe people. ‘That is, he not only 
believes that the life of God has its source in 
the souls of men because man is made in the 
image of God, and that the authority in that 
life is in the soul because God has given to 
each individual the keys of the kingdom of 
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heaven, but he believes that the joys of that 
life are freely offered to all men. He believes, 
with James Russell Lowell, that **God may 
be hud for the asking.” 

The Jews believed that God was the God 
of the Jews, but not of the Gentiles ; the 
Church of the Middle Ages that he was the 
God of the baptized, but not of the unbap- 
tized ; the Calvinists that he was the God of 
the elect, but not of the non-elect; and a 
great many Christians appear to believe that 
he is the God of the Christian, but not of the 
heathen. The religious democrat believes that 
God is the God of the Jew and of the Gentile, 
of the baptized and the unbaptized, of the 
elect and of the non-elect, of the Christian 
peoples and of the heathen peoples. 

‘Therefore the religious democrat believes 
in missions both home and foreign. He 
believes in missions because he is a religious 
democrat and believes that the religious life 
which means so much to him is meant for all 
peoples. He reads Christ's definition of his 
mission: ** 1 am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
The life which Jesus Christ has inspired in 
him he desires to inspire in others. He be- 
lieves that all God’s children are capable of it, 
have aptitude for it, possess something of it. 
When Charles Cuthbert Hall went to India, 
saying, in effect, I have come to hear what 
you have found concerning the life of God in 
the soul of man, and to tell you what we 
have found concerning the life of God in the 
soul of man, he went in the spirit of a relig- 
ious democrat. When philanthropists estab- 
lish an art school in America, and bring hither 
the works of Italian, German, French, and 
Dutch painters, they do not wish America to 
belong to the Italian, German, French, or 
Iutch school. ‘They wish America to develop 
a school of painting of her own. The relig- 
ious democrat does not desire to transform 
the Hindus, or the Chinese, or the Japanese 
into Methodists or Baptists or Presbyterians 
or Congregationalists or Episcopalians. He 
wishes to inspire in them the life that Christ 
has inspired in him, and leave them to form 
their own schools of theology, their own form 
of worship, their own church organizations. 
So at home: he does not desire to impose a 
Puritan theology or an Anglican ritual on the 
Negro race; or the evangelical theology on 
the Jewish people. He wishes to carry to 
the Negroes and to the Jews the Glad Tidings 
which he has found in the Sermon on the 
Mount, in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
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and in the parable of the Prodigal Son, and so 
make them sharers in his inheritance with 
him. And then he desires to leave them the 
final authority in their lives as he is the final 
authority in his own life. 

As religion is for all races, so it is for men 
of all temperaments. The religious democrat 
reads that God was the God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob: the God of Abraham. 
the man of dreams and visions; the God of 
Isaac, the commonplace man who had no 
visions, but in a time of universal warfare 
lived at peace with his neighbors, and in a 
time of polygamy was faithful to one wife : 
and the God of Jacob, who was perhaps the 
meanest man in Hebrew history—began his 
life by taking advantage of his brother's 
hunger, went on to cheat his blind father, and 
in his first prayer tried to drive a bargain 
with Jehovah. Religion is for the man of 
visions ; for the commonplace business man : 
for the astute and tricky sinner. No man is 
so much of an idealist that he does not need 
religion ; no man is so sordid that he is inca- 
pable of it. 

The religious democrat does not believe 
in the current distinction between the religious 
and the secular. ‘The life of God in the soul 
of man is not only for priests and prophets. 
It does not bloom alone under church roofs. 
It grows and blooms and fruits in all the 
common walks of life, and inspires and blesses 
all our common tasks. It is in the heart of 
Moses the statesman and of Bezaleel the 
artisan and of Joshua the soldier, of Hannah 
the mother and of Ruth the peasant and of 
Esther the Queen, of David the singer, of Isaiah 
the preacher, andof Paul the missionary. It was 
manifested in the life of Jesus Christand in every 
act of his life: when, denying his intellectual 
ambition, he went to be subject to his mother 
and the dull life of a peasant’s home; when 
he worked with his father at the carpenter's 
bench ; when he added to the festivity of a 
wedding occasion; when he preached to a 
great congregation on the mountain-side ; 
when he visited the sick with healing; when 
he fed the thousands by the Sea of Galilee. 
On one occasion he appeared to his disciples 
in the early dawn after their long night of 
unsuccessful fishing, and when they came on 
shore they found he had cooked a breakfast 
forthem. Cooking that breakfast was a relig- 
ious act. For religion is love, service, sacrifice; 
and it is, or may be, shown equally by the child 
in the home, the artisan in his workshop, the 
guest in the festive party, the preacher in his 
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pulpit, the doctor in the sick-room, the mer- 
chant in his store, the cook in her kitchen. 
ihe hospital is as sacred as the church, the 
counter is as sacred as the chancel, the dining- 
table is as sacred ag the altar. 

The Laymen’s M.ssionary Movement, the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the King’s Daughters, the 
social settlements, are all phases of the new 
spirit of democracy in religion. So is the 
lessened emphasis on church creeds and 
church services and the increased emphasis 
on works of righteousness and charity -and 


mercy. For democracy in religion is the 
threefold faith : that the source of religion is 
in the soul of man; that the authority in 
religion is in the consciousness of man : that 
the object of religion is the welfare of man. 
It is the taith that the life of love. service. 
and sacrifice constitutes the life of God in the 
soul of man, and the life of God in the soul 
cf man is religion; that religious theologies 
and rituals not instinct with the spirit of love, 
service, and sacrifice are most irreligious ; 
and that the common life of man, if inspired 
by the spirit of love, service, and sacrifice, is 
a religious life. 


MR. ACHILLES 
A SERIAL STORY BY JENNETTE LEE 


AUTHOR OF “THE SON OF A FIDDLER," 
\ 

(CHILLES saw her, and moved for- 
ward swiftly. But she ignored him 
—her eyes were on the short, square 
man seated at the table, and she came to him, 
bending close. ‘* You must pay, Phil,” she 
said. ‘The words held themselves in her 
reddened eyes, and her fingers picked a little 
at the lace on her robe; then they trembled 
and reached out to him— You mzvsf pay !” 

she said, hoarsely. 

But the man did not stir. 

he woman lifted her eyes and looked 
at Achilles. There was no recognition in 
the glancee—only a kind of impatience that 
he was there. ‘The Greek moved toward 
the door, but the great man stayed him. 
* Don’t go,” he said. He reached up a hand 
to his wife. laying it on her shoulder. “* We 
can’t pay, dearest,”’ he said, slowly. 

Hfer open lips regarded him and the quick 
tears were in her eyes. She brushed them 
back, impatient, and looked at him—* Let 
m? pay !” she said, fiercely. ** I will give up— 
‘verything—and pay!’ She had crouched 
to him, her groping fingers on his arm. 

\bove her head the glances of the two 
men met. 

Her husband bent to her, speaking very 
slowly to a child. 

‘Listen, Louie—they might give her back 


to-day—if we paid . but they would take 


“UNCLE WILLIAM.” “HAPPY ISLAND,” ETC. 


her again — to-morrow —next week —next 
year. We shall never be safe, if we 
pay. . . . Nobody will be safe—” 

Iler face was on his arm, sobbing close. 
* T hate—it!"’ she said, brokenly, “ | Aate 
your—money! | want Betty!” The cry 
went through the room—and the man was 
on his feet, looking down at her. 

*Pon’t, Louie,” he said—* don't, dear 
[I can’t bear that! ... See, dear—sit 
down!” He had placed her in the chair and 
Was crooning to her, bending to her. ‘+ We 
shall have her back—soon— now 

The telephone was whirring, and he sprang 
to it— 

The woman lifted her face, staring at it. 

The Greek’s deep eyes fixed themselves 
on it. 

The room was so still they could hear the 
tiny, ironic words flinging themselves spite- 
fully in the room and biting upon the air— 
* ‘Time’s up,” the Thing tittered. ‘* Make it 
fitty thousand now—for a day. Fifty thou- 
sand down and child delivered safe—Br-r-r-r!"’ 

The woman sprang forward. * Tell them 
we'll pay, Phil—give it tome— Yes—yes— 
we'll pay! She struggled a litthe—but the 
hand had thrust her back and the receiver was 
on its hook. * We shall zo¢ pay!” said the 
man, sternly : ** not if they make it a million !"’ 

“T think they make it a million,” said 


Achilles, quietly. 
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‘They looked up at him with startled eyes. 

* They know you have it’’—his hands 
flung themselves. “So rich! They make 
you pay—yes—they make every one pay, I 
think !’’ His dark eyes were on the woman 
significantly. 

* What do you mean ?”’ she said, swiftly. 

“If you pay—they steal them every- 
where—little children.”” His eyes seemed 
to see them at play in the sunshine—and the 
dark shadows stealing upon them. The 
woman’s eyes were on his face, breathless. 
* They have taken Seffy /”’ she said. It was 
a broken cry. 

‘We find her,” said Achilles, simply. 
«Then little children play—happy.” He 
turned to go. 

But the woman stayed him. Her face 
trembled to hold itself steady under his 
glance—* | want to save the children, too,” 
she said. ‘I will be brave !” 

Her husband’s startled face was turned to 
her, and she smiled to it bravely. ‘+ Help 
me, Phil!”’ she said. She reached out her 
hands to him and he took them tenderly. 
He had not been so near her for years. She 
was looking in his face, smiling still, across 
the white line of her lip. “1 shall help,” 
she said, slowly. ‘ But you must not trust 
me, dear—not too far. I want my little 
girl—too much !” 

There were tears in the eyes of the two 
men—and the Greek went softly out, closing 
the door. Down the wide hallway—out of 
the great door, with its stately carvings and 
the two pink stone lions that guarded the 
way—out to the clear night of stars. ‘lhe 
breeze blew in—a little breath from the lake, 
that lapped upon the breakwater and died 
away. Achilles stood very still, lifting his 
face to it. Behind him, in the city, 
little children were asleep and in the 
great house the man and the woman waited 
alone for the help that was coming to them— 
running with swift feet in the night. It sped 
upon iron rails, and crept beneath the ground, 
and whispered in the air—and in the heart of 
Achilles it dreamed under the quiet stars. 








VI 

The little shop was closed. The fruit 
trays had been carried in and the shutters 
put up, and from an upper window a line of 
light shone on the deserted street. Achilles 
glanced at it, and turned into the alley at the 
side, groping his way toward the door at the 
rear. He stopped and fumbled for the knob 
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and rapped sharply. But a hand was already 
on the door, scrambling to undo it, and an 
eager face confronted him, flashing white 
teeth at him. ‘ You come!” said the boy, 
swiftly. 

He turned and fled up the stairs, and 
Achilles followed. A faint sense of onions 
was in the air. Achilles sniffed it gratefully. 
He remembered suddenly that he had not 
eaten since the morning. But the boy did 
not pause for him—he was beckoning to him 
with mysterious hand from a doorway, and 
Achilles followed. * Alcie got hurt,” whis- 
pered the boy. He was trembling with fear 
and excitement, and he pointed to the bed 
across the room. 

Achilles stepped with lightest tread and 
looked down. A boy, half asleep, murmured 
and turned his head with restless movement. 
‘There was a red, clotted blur along the fore- 
head, and the face was streaked with mud, 
and drawn in a look of pain. As Achilles 
bent over him, he cried out and threw up a 
hand: then he turned his head, muttering, 
and dozed again. 

Achilles withdrew lightly, beckoning to the 
boy beside him. 

Yaxis followed, his eyes on the figure on 
the bed. * All day,”’ he said, slowly, * he 
lie sick.” 

Achilles closed the door softly, and turned 


to him. “Tell me, Yaxis, what happened.” 
he said. 
The boy’s face opened dramatically. * | 


look up: I see Alcie, like that,” his gesture 
flitted to the room. * He stand in door—all 
covered mud—blood run—cart broke—no 
fruit—no hat.’”’ ‘The boy’s hands were every- 
where as he spoke, dispensing fruit, smash- 
ing carts, and filling up the broken words 
with horror and a flow of blood. Achilles’s 
face grew grave. ‘The Greeks were not 
without persecution in the land of freedom, 
and his boy had lain all day suffering, while 
he had been lost in the great house by the lake. 

He took off his coat and turned back his 
sleeves. ‘* You bring water,” he said, gently. 
** We will see what hurts him.” 

But the boy had put his supper on the 
table, and was beckoning him with swift 
gesture. ‘* You eat,” he said, pleadingly. 
And Achilles ate hastily, and gave directions 
for the basin of water and towels and a 
sponge. and the boy carried them into the 
room beyond. 

Half an hour later Alcibiades lay in bed, 
his clothes removed and the blood washed 
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trom his face and hair. ‘The clotted line still 
oozed a little on the temple and the look of 
pain had not gone away. Achilles watched 
him with anxious eyes. He bent over the 
bed and spoke to him soothingly, his voice 
ventle as a woman’s in its soft Greek ac- 
cents ; but the look of pain in the boy’s face 
deepened, and his voice chattered shrill. 


When the doctor saw him, he shook his 
wad. ‘ You must let him go to the hos- 
pital.” he said, quietly. He glanced about 
ihe tiny room. ‘ No chance for him here.” 

‘They watched the ambulance drive away. 
\chilles held a card in his thin fingers—a 
card that would admit him to his boy. 
Yaxis’s eyes were gloomy with dread, and 
his quick movements were subdued as he 
went about the business of the shop, carrying 
the trays of fruit to the stall outside and 
arranging the fruit under the striped awning. 
He was not to go out with the push-cart to- 
day. There was too much work to do—and 
Achilles could not let the boy go from him. 
Later, too, Achilles must go to the hospital, 
and to the big house on the lake, and some 
one must be left with the shop. 

So he kept the boy beside him, looking at 
him, now and then, with deep, quiet eyes 
that seemed to see the city taking its toll of 
lite—-of children—the children at play and 
the children at work. This land that he had 
sought with his boys—where the wind of 
freedom blew fresh from the prairies and 
the sea—and even little children were not 
safe! He seemed to see it through the 
day—this great monster that gathered them 
in from all lands and trod them beneath 
its great feet, crushing them, while they 
lifted themselves to z/ and threw themselves, 
and prayed to it for the new day that they 
had come so far to seek. 

But when Achilles presented his ticket for 
the boy at the hospital door, it was a woman 
of his own race who met him, dark-eyed and 
strong—and smiled at him a flash of sym- 
pathy. ‘ Yes—he is doing well. They 
operated at once. Come and see. But 
you must not speak to him.” She led him 
cautiously down the long corridor between 
the beds—* See, he is asleep.” She bent 
over him, touching the bandage. Beneath 
it the dark skin was pallid, but the breath 
came easily from the sleeping lips. 

She smiled at Achilles, guiding him from 
the room, ignoring the tears that looked at 
her. ‘He is doing well, you see. It was 








pressure that caused the fever; the bone 
was not injured. He will recover quickly. 
Yes. We are glad!”’ 

And Achilles, out under the clear sky, 
raised his face and caught the sound of the 
city—its murmured, innumerable toil, and 
the great clang of wheels turning. And 
he drew a deep, quick breath... . : \ city of 
power and swift care for its own... . The 
land of many hands reaching out to the 
world. ... £ And Achilles’s head lifted itself 
under the sky, and a mighty force knit 
within him—a deep, quiet force out of the 
soul of the past—pledging itself anew. 

VII 

Life was busy for Achilles. ‘There were 
visits to the hospital—where he must not 
speak to his boy, but only look at him and 
catch little silent smiles from the bandaged 
face—and visits to the great house on the 
lake, where he came and went freely. The 
doors swung open of themselves, it seemed, 
as Achilles mounted the steps between the 
lions. All the pretty life and flutter of the 
place was changed. Detectives went in and 
out; and instead of the Halcyon Club, the 
Chief of Police and assistants held confer- 
ences in the big library. But there was 
no clue to the child! She had withdrawn, 
it seemed, into a clear sky. James had been 
summoned to the library many times, and 
questioned sharply ; but his wooden counte- 
nance held no light, and the tale did not 
change by a hair. He had held the horses. 
Yes—and there wa’n’t nobody—but little 
Miss Harris and him. She was in the 
carriage —he held the horses. ‘lhe horses ? 
They had frisked a bit, maybe, the way 
horses will, at one 0’ them autos that squirted 
by, and he had quieted ’em down—but 
there wa’n’t nobody. And he was the last 
link between little Betty Harris and the 
world—all the bustling, wrestling, interested 
world of Chicago, that shouted extras and 
stared at the house on the lake, and peered 
in at its life—at the rising and eating and 
sleeping that went on behind the red-stone 
walls. The red-stone walls had thinned to a 
veil, and the whole world might look in— 
because a child had been snatched away ; 
and the heart of a city understood. But no 
one but James could have told what had hap- 
pened to the child sitting with her little red 
cherries in the light ; and James was stupid— 
and in the bottomless abyss of James’s face 
the clue was lost. 
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Achilles had come in for his share of ques- 
tioning. ‘The child had been to his shop, it 
seemed, and the papers took it up and 
made much of it—there were headlines and 
pictures the public was interested. 
‘The tale grew to a romance, and fathers and 
mothers and children in Boston and New 
York and London heard how Betty had sat 
in the gay fruit-shop and listened to Achilles’s 
stories of Athens and Greece, and of the 
Acropolis—and of the studies in Greek his- 
tory, and her gods and goddesses and the 
temples and ruins lying packed in their boxes 
waiting her return. ‘The daily papers werea 
thrilling tale—with the quick touch of love 
and human sympathy that brings the world 
together. 

‘To Achilles it was as if the hand of Zeus 
had reached and touched the child—and she 
was not. What god sheltered her beneath 
a magic veil—so that she passed unseen? 
He lifted his face, seeking in air and sun and 
cloud a token. Over the lake came the great 
breeze, speaking to him, and out of the air a 
thousand hands reached to him—to tell him 
of the child. But he could not find the place 
that held her. In the dusky shop he held 
his quiet way. No one looking would have 
guessed—" Two cen’s, yes,’’ and his swift 
fingers made change while his eyes searched 
every face. But the child, in her shining 
cloud, was not revealed. 

When he was summoned before the de- 
tectives and questioned with swift sternness, it 
was his own questions that demanded answer 

—and got it. The men gathered in the 
library, baffled by the search, and asking futile, 
dreary questions, learned to wait in amuse- 
ment for the quick, searching gestures flung 
at them and the eager face that seemed to 
drink their words. Gradually they came to 
understand—the Greek was learning the 
science of kidnapping—its methods and de- 
vices, and the probable plan of approach. 
But the Chief shook his head. ** You won’t 
trace these men by any of the old tricks. It’s 
a new deal. We shall only get them by a 
fluke.” And to his own men he said, * ‘Try 
any old chance, boys, run it down, if it takes 
weeks—Harris won’t compromise—and you 
may stumble on a clue. ‘The man that finds 
it makes money.” Gradually they drew their 
lines around the city: but still from the 
tapped wires the messages came—to them 
sitting in conclave in the library, to Philip 
Harris in his bare office, and to the mother, 
waiting alone in her room. 
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At last she could not bear it. ‘1 cannot 
hold out, Philip,”’ she said, one day, when he 
had come in and found her hanging up the 
receiver with a fixed look. ‘ Don’t trust me, 
dear. ‘lake me away.” And that night the 
big car had borne her swiftly from the city, 
out to the far-breathing air of the plain and 
the low hills. In her room in the house on 
the lake her little telephone bell tinkled, 
and waited, and rang again, baffled by the 
long silence and by discreet replies. The 
tapped wires concentrated now upon Philip 
Harris, working, by suggestion and veiled 
threat, on his overwrought nerves till his hand 
shook when he reached out to the receiver 
and his voice betrayed him in his denials. 
They were closing in on him, with hints of an 
ultimatum. He dared not trust himself. He 
left the house to the detectives and went 
down to the offices, where he could work and 
no one could get at him. Every message 
from the outside worid came to him sifted, 
and he breathed more freely as he took up 
the telephone. ‘The routine of business 
steadied him. In a week he should be him- 
self-—he could return to the attack. 

Then a message got through to him—up 
through the offices. ‘he man who delivered it 
spoke in a clear, straight voice that did not rise 
or fall. He had agreed to give the message, 
he said—a hundred thousand dollars paid to- 
day, or no communication for three months. 
The child would be taken out of the country. 
‘The men behind the deal were getting tired 
and would drop the whole business. They 
had been more than fair in the chances they 
had offered for compromise. ‘There was a 
little pause in the message—then the voice 
“went on, “ I am one of your own men, Har- 
ris, inside the works—a man that you killed— 
in the way of business. I agreed to give you 
the message—for quits. Good-by.” ‘The 
voice rang off and Philip Harris sat alone. 

A man that he had killed—in the way of 
business ! . Hundreds of them—at work 
for hm—New York—Cincinnati—St. Louis. 
It would not be easy to trace a man that he 
had killed in business. 

So he sat with bent head, in the circle 
of his own works—the network he had 
spread over the land—and somewhere, out- 
side that circle, his child, his very heart, was 
held as hostage—three months. . . . Little 
Betty! He shivered a little and got up 
and reached for a flask of brandy and poured 
some out, gulping it down. He looked about 
the room . . . Inside now. He had shut 
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himself in his citadel and they were 
inside. The brandy stayed his hand from 
shaking—but he knew that he had weakened. 
His mind went back to the man he had 
' killed in business ’’—the straight clear voice 
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sounding over the telephone—he had not 
wanted to ruin him—them. hundreds of 
them-— It was the System—kill or be killed. 
He took his chance and they took theirs— 
and they had gone down. 


(To be continued) 


THE SPECTATOR 


T was a drowsy afternoon and almost on 
the stroke of five. The Spectator picked 
up a long letter which called for an even 
longer answer. The girl opposite him sat 

posed, motionless, alert, but with a little droop 
at the corners of the mouth, her pencil poised 
above her note-book as if to spear each word 
as she heard it. “My dear sir,” the dictation 
began, “referring to your letter of the— Oh, 
Jupiter! let’s quit!” The secretary looked up 
with rounded eyes. But already the Spectator 
was slamming down his desk-top and reaching 
for his hat. One minute later he had joined the 
endless procession of humanity on Twenty-third 
Street. 

Opposite him rose the lofty walls of a build- 
ing, marble white and exquisitely carved from 
story to story ; but, as if through it, he saw what 
used to be there—the beautiful Venetian palace 
of the Academy of Design, now quaintly modi- 
fied into an uptown church just where Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s thirteen trees once cast their 
memorial shadows. With quickening strides 
he turned down Fourth Avenue, lifting his 
glance to the top of the corner building opposite, 
where, against the iron network in place of win- 
dows, clung dozens of little blue-coated fig- 
ures like monkeys in a cage—the waifs gath- 
ered up by the “Gerry Society” and sent to 
the breezy roof to play. Its next neighbor is 
the home of the Charity Organization Society. 
On this side of the street there used to—one 
says “used to” in Fourth Avenue for the hap- 
penings of a year or two ago—stand a beloved 
old church; and one day the Spectator looked 
straight down upon its roof from his ten-story 
office and sawa fire eat it up (or down). This 
was the church that got an Indiana lad into 
trouble. He had been here a year when his 
father came on one Saturday to visit him. 
“Where do you go to church, my boy ?” the old 
gentleman asked next morning. “ Why,” said 
the voung man, thinleing quickly of his earlier and 
more steady habits, “I like the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian best of all.” “Very well, let us 
go there.” But when they reached Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, behold! instead of the quiet house 
of worship, a fourteen-story business block was 


reared higher than the old church’s spire—and 
filial explanations were in order! Nearly oppo- 
site still stands, alongside the Gothic headquar- 
ters of the Episcopal body, a famous brown- 
stone church, and a little farther down, the 
Byzantine building —now as dusty and ragged as 
if it belonged to ancient Constantinople—which 
is the Unitarian church where Dr. Bellows 
used to preach; but both are only waiting a 
year or two until somebody will give a million 
dollars apiece for them and throw them aside 
for temples of Mammon. Land is too valuable 
here to be permitted to lie idle six days in the 
week, and at the same time pay no taxes. 
Moreover, the sheep have moved to finer up- 
town pastures, and the shepherd and his sheep- 
fold must go with them. As for the goats, 
they are used to sterile places—seem made to 
thrive amid rocks and thorns. 


<2] 


The Spectator is not very old, yet he well r2- 
members that where agroup of these vast build- 
ing carry their twenty tiers of busy humanity 
into the air there used to stand a row of pretty 
houses with gardens in front, and in one of 
them lived William M. Evarts. Just beyond 
stood on one side the Everitt House, and on the 
other the old Clarendon Hotel, where, only fifty 
or sixty years ago, every foreign visitor of 
account was lodged—the Prince of Wales, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and many another more or less 
honored guest of the people. Here is Union 
Square, originally a private park created and 
maintained for the exclusive enjoyment of the 
rich merchants whose houses bordered its beau- 
tiful acres of lawn and shrubbery ; but to-day the 
Spectator must shoulder his way athwart a free 
flood of very different people hastening east- 
ward. 
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Asif pushed by the fierce sundown light gush- 
ing through the deeply channeled cross-streets, 
they hurry eastward from their piled-up work- 
rooms along Fifth Avenue to the heaped-up 
tenements over beyond Second Men, women, 
boys, girls, their faces animated and steps brisk, 
as though pleased to be able to stretch cramped 
limbs and silent tongues, yet showing narrow 
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chests and bent shoulders, they troop along the 
paths in winding, steady streams. They are 
chattering in a dozen strange Slavic or Semitic 
dialects, paying no attention to the trees and 
flowers (tulips do “ bloom in Union Square”), 
dodging with squeals and laughter across the 
traffic-crowded avenue and scrambling on east- 
ward, hungry and happy. But there is not an 
American among them. 


How futile is the outstretched hand of Wash- 
ington sitting on his majestic bronze horse at 
Fourteenth Street, as if motioning the host 
back! Far more significant the calm content 
of Lincoln, across the park, holding in his hand 
the proclamation which meant emancipation to 
these white slaves of industry as well as to the 
black ones. 


Striding on down the avenue, the Spectator 
walks rapidly through a region. only lately freed 
from the generation-old leases of the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor property, and hence hardly touched 
by the rebuilder’s energetic hand. He passes 
quaint book-stalls and odd little restaurants, 
beer saloons and a church’s marble créche, the 
stage-door of that theater where Lester Wallack 
and his artistic company were wont to charm 
us years ago with English comedy exquisitely 
played ; past queer little shops, an old-fashioned 
bird-shop, and that great “ Stewart's store” 
which our mothers thought the most wonderful 
in the world, and so to Astor Place. Here 
stands the big red Bible House, the dread of 
the neighborhood in case of fire; the Cooper 
Union, what little grace of architecture it ever 
had spoiled by efforts to make it more and 
more spacious and useful; the triangle upon 
which Clinton Hall (theater) looked down in 
early days, and where soldiers had to fire upon 
a meb crazy over a quarrel between two tragedi- 
ans. In the center of this battlefield the bronze 
caricature of Sunset Cox still laughably tries 
with signaling finger to stop any one of the 
cars that race by his pedestal, nearly in front 
of the one-time home of Charlotte Temple. So 
memories rise in troops in this hot and noisy 
little square. Over at the left one can see 
the spire of St. Mark’s-in-the-Fields, in whose 
churchyard Governor Peter Stuyvesant lies 
entombed, but now there is nota “ field * within 
ten miles of it. 


ighth Street crosses here—another east-and- 
west channel for the human tide of factory folk, 
ebbing and flowing day after day; and Fourth 
Avenue bends away to the left, to be merged 
into the Bowery, while Broadway comes close 
at hand on the west, their angles reminders of 
how, a century ago, they were country roads 
converging upon the site of Union Square. 
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Between them, straight southward, runs Lafay- 
ette Place, now Lafayette Street. 
@ 

On the right, after a few steps forward down 
this street, the Spectator comes to a row of tall 
stone houses with a most stately colonnaded 
front of Corinthian pillars. They mark the 
rank of this once most elegant of residence dis- 
tricts. Where they stand the élite of an even 
earlier society was Wont to disport itself in the 
Vauxhall Gardens, copying London’s outdoor 
amusements as well as they could in our harsher 
climate. In their lofty, magnificently adorned 
rooms, now devoted to offices or boarding- 
houses, dwelt the aristocracy of 1830—the 
Willetts, Astors, e¢ a/.; and just across the 
street stands the Astor Library, now empty 
both of books and of the “gentle readers ” who 
for long years gathered there the wisdom of the 
ancients or dozed (o/ium cum dignitate) by the 
long oaken tables. 

32] 

On past the graceful Diocesan House, past 
the building where the great Standard Diction- 
ary was made, past the De Vinne printery, goes 
the Spectator in that swift stride the cit 
teaches, then pauses an instant to look again at 
a curious bit of medizvalism included in the 
bulky house at Great Jones Street with an 
awning-shaded roof and a gigantic bronze figure 
in priestly garb blessing the crowds mingling at 
the corner. Years ago there dweit in this neigh- 
borhood a Catholic priest of beloved memory, 
Father Drumgoole, who pitied the street waifs— 
newsboys, bootblacks, and the like—and opened 
a mission for them. It grew into this lofty home 
and school for young boys which is the center 
of a vast agency and influence for good. But— 
and here comes in the medizvalism—it is said, 
and maintained, that on the premises there flows 
a miraculous stream of water, feeding a per- 
petual well, which burst out just when needed 
and has never failed. This sign of divine ap- 
probation more than anything else induced con- 
tributions of money and established the charity 
and this in the heart of practical New York! 


Within a few years Lafayette Place—what 
stories might be told of it!—which formerly 
stopped at Third Street, near where Mayor 
Hone lived in a highly fashionable neighbor- 
hood when he wrote his entertaining “ Mem- 
oirs,” was cut straight through the Gecayed 
homes of a bygone gentility, to become a con- 
tinuous and noisy, yet much needed, thorough- 
fare up and down town. At Bleecker Street 
begins the truly old New York, for here starts 
the regularity of numbered streets, laid out 
northward hardly a century ago, which now 
mount up to 262 before they reach the city’s 
northern line; and here several narrow streets 
converge from the south, and an old woman 
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sits weeping quietly by the side of her little 
news-stand. 

Leaving her to her grief, the Spectator swerves 
to the left and quickens his pace down Mott 
Street, past the old headquarters of the Metro- 
politan police and the small house opposite it 
where watchful reporters relieved each other 
day and night in the incessant vigil for tragic 
news, past the ugly pile of St. Patrick’s (the 
old cathedral), and near the site of Harry Hill’s 
once famous music-hall: and so plunges at a 
step from the New World into the Old, from 
New York into the slums of Naples. 

For here at Spring Street begins a mile or 
more of tenements, once filled with Americans, 


and Irish, and Germans, but now packed from 
cellar to roof with South Italians—thousands 
to each block. All are out upon the sidewalks 
this hot afternoon, and one who hastens must 
take to the middle of the street, which is scarcely 
freer. lt would fill another page of print even 
to hint at the foreign squalid picturesqueness 
between St. Patrick’s and the Five Points. 


8 


It is just 5:40 by the “ Tribune’s ” clock when 
the Spectator comes to the City Hall (two and 
a half miles in forty minutes is not bad through 
the crowded thoroughfares) and he feels that 
now he might answer that troublesome letter— 
but let that wait for to-morrow. Now for acer- 
tain German restaurant, and evs auf / 
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BI-PARTISAN JUDICIAL NOMINATIONS 


It is reported that the State Bar Association 
expects again this year to bring about so-called 
bi-partisan nominations for the Court of Ap- 
peals, the Republican and Democrati¢ parties 
each naming one candidate and indorsing the 
candidate of the other party. This is a clever 
fraud on the people, and works out splendidly. 
While the State Bar Association is talking non- 
partisanship Mr. Barnes slips in one judge of 
the Court of Appeals and Mr. Murphy names 
another. No wonder that a court thus made 
up holds unconstitutional such advanced legis- 
lation as the Compensatory Act! 

May not the Progressive party of this State 
have in its platform a plank which will indicate 
the true inwardness of bi-partisan nominations 
for the Court of Appeals ? 

New York. H. D. BLAKESLEE, JR. 


1 cordially agree with the above statement. 
I have become convinced that there is no surer 
method employed by the Reactionaries for con- 
trolling the bench than these bi-partisan nomi- 
nations, where the Republican and Democratic 
parties each name one candidate and indorse 
the candidate of the other party, both candidates 
representing, in reality, precisely the same set of 
interests, and these not the interests of the 
people. I trust that this year the Progressive 
party of New York State will put in its platform 
a plank which will show that it understands the 
true inwardness of this species of bi-partisan 
nominations for the Court of Appeals, and that 
judges nominated by the Progressives will be 
men who, as regards questions like the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, or the minimum wage 
act, or any similar act, will be heartily in sym- 
pathy with the movement for advance, and will 


stand for the rights of the people against privi- 
lege. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


From a newspaper despatch I note that some 
convicts from Clinton Prison have been engaged 
in outside work in the very useful and profitable 
occupation of reforesting Dannemora Mountain, 
The item opens up an interesting subject, and, I 
believe, one after your own heart. The strip- 
ping without reforestation of our woodlands 
and forests has been discussed before in your 
columns in regard to the very great waste and 
loss entailed therein. Also, I believe, the unde- 
sirability of putting the product of convict labor 
into the open market has had mention in your 
journal. 

Then, of course, and not least in interest, is the 
humanitarian side of the subject, namely, the 
reformation—the mental cleaning up—of these 
unfortunate people rather than the punishment 
by torture in vogue in degree by the continued 
confinement within stone walls. 

Of course punishment by imprisonment as a 
deterrent for crime has to be considered seri- 
ously, and in no maudlin spirit. In this connec- 
tion the reforestation and plantation of waste 
places by trees seems to be a subject well 
worthy of the serious consideration of our ex- 
perienced penologists as a method of good sani- 
tary employment, both mentally and physically, 
for our convicts, whereby they will be deprived 
of their liberty and have to work under compul- 
sion, and yet not have forced on them the pres- 
ent more or less soul-killing methods which ap- 
pow to be the only ones that have so far been 

oth expedient and practicable. 


Philadelphia. H. W. NELSON. 
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BY THE WAY 


A theatrical manager from Australia, writing in a 
dramatic paper as to conditions in that country, says: 
“The reason for the activity now being displayed in 
Australia in theatrical matters is that the country 
has attained a condition of prosperity entirely un- 
precedented. very one has money for amuse- 
ments.” American players are popular, he says, 
particularly American actresses; but no American 
dialect play will succeed. Australia has dialects 
enough of her own. 

Several cases of bubonic plague are reported to 
have appeared at San Juan, Porto Rico. The infec- 
tion was spread by rats brought in a vessel from Ven- 
ezuela. The health authorities have adopted the 
most stringent measures to prevent the spread of 
the disease 

The malevolent aspect of nature, as it appears 
from man’s standpoint at least, is seen in the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which the bacillus of the 
bubonic plague, perhaps the most dreaded scourge 
of history, multiplies. Dr. Anderson Stuart, of 
Sydney, Australia.in speaking of these germs, says: 
‘The rapidity of growth is shown by the demon- 
stration that at the end of the twelfth hour one 
germ had multiplied into 17,000,000. They are so 
small that 625,000,000 of them will cover one square 
inch.” 


lifty-nine nations have been invited by the Cana- 
dian Government to attend the International Dry- 
Farming Congress at Lethbridge, Alberta, next 
October. A great display of the products of dry 
farming is planned. In Turkey especially there is 
said to have been a wonderful development of dry- 
farmed crops, and specimens of these will be shown 
at the Congress. 


Shipping journals report that there is a revival of 
ship-building in the United States—that is, for the 
trade. Since the beginning of the year 
orders have been placed with American builders for 
over one hundred steamships. Only one of these 
vessels is for transoceanic service. 


coastwise 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Farm Camp of Iowa, an 
outgrowth of the Chautauqua movement, is de- 
an inexpensive summer outing to its 
members and at the same time a training in the 
practical, commonplace things of every-day life. 
The camp's management is largely under the control 
of the boys and girls themselves, with the initiative 
and referendum as part of the political mechanism. 


signed to give 


lhe Woolworth Building in New York City, the 
highest building in the world unless we except the 
Kiffel Tower in Paris, has been finished, so far as 
the steel work is concerned. It is 750 feet high, 
including the tower, which is 355 feet higher than 
the main part of the building. Altogether there are 
fifty-tive stories in the structure. 


\t this season of the year too much thought can 
scarcely be given to the subject of the extermination 
of the fly. These commonest of household pests 
carry the germs of many diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, cholera, dysentery, and tuberculosis. In ad- 
dition to the usual precautionary measures of 
screening doors and windows, the breeding-places 
should be destroyed. The frequent use of chlorinated 
lime or a generous supply.of kerosene oil in gar- 


bage cans and manure piles will prevent breeding 
It has been estimated that each pair of flies surviy 
ing the winter may be the ancestors of eight million 
flies tobe a menace to health and cleanliness the 
next summer. 


The town of Spring Valley, Wisconsin, has shown 
its enterprise by erecting a municipal building tha 
is an improvement on the old style of Town Hall. |: 
contains quarters for the public library and fora tow: 
and country club, an engine-house, and an opera ha 
which is also used for public meetings of all kind 
A large dining-room and kitchen are also include: 
The building is of concrete, and presents a substa) 
tial and handsome appearance. 


The American theater has of late years oft: 
been supposed to be playing to “ poor houses,” and 
as such to be not strictly a gilt-edged investment 
but the newspapers report that the owner of a string 
of playhouses, desiring to retire, recently disposed 
of them for $5,000,000, this sum, in bonds and checks, 
being carried home in a suit-case by the seller and 
an assistant on the consummation of the bargain. 


It is not only in Eastern countries apparently that 
animals are held sacred. In Utah the law provides 
severe penalties for any one who may kill a sea-gull 
In the early days when the Mormons settled Salt 
Lake Valley, the sea-gulls rescued the first crops, 
grown after infinite difficulties, by eating the gras 
hoppers which were devastating them. To show 
their gratitude the Mormons are now about to erect 
a monument to their bird-friends. 


The United States Government has just made an 
important acquisition in the purchase of the entire 
collection of Joseph Pennell’s Panama Canal draw- 
ings for the print-room of the Library of Congress 
at Washington. In the August “ Century” repro- 
ductions of eight of Mr. Pennell’s Canal lithographs 
appear. These drawings, particularly those show- 
ing the locks and lock gates, give a remarkably 
vivid impression of the originals, representing better 
than any photographs the gigantic proportions of 
the structures. 


When you are tempted to be impatient with 
“ Central ” because she cannot give you your num- 
ber with quite the speed of lightning, it would 
not be amiss to remember these facts. The British 
Postmaster-General has stated that the average 
time, on 50,000 calls observed, taken from the mo- 
ment of ringing up to the moment the operator 
responded, was 5.1 seconds, and the average time 
till the person called answered 28.6 seconds. But that 
was in phlegmatic England. In nervous Chicago 
the corresponding average times were 3.1 seconds, 
and 25.4 seconds. How would you like to try to 
do it quicker than that yourself ? 


“ Collier’s ” offers some good advice for the hot 
weather. “ Spend two hours at tennis or golf on a 
hot afternoon, and no one will hear a word of com- 
plaint fro.1 you through the evening. Summer 
offers free the best of all tests of how you’ve looked 
after your bodily machine. Under the sunit should 
run smoothly, frictionless. Don’t curse the heat— 

take more exercise, cut out the fattening foods, an: 
leave alcohol to thos® who have definitely aban- 
doned the fight to keep fit.” Why not try it? 
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